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Beyond the great good place 


JohnBayley 

LEON EDEL and LYALL H. POWERS (Editors) 

The Complete Notebooks of Henry J aims 
fljjjp. Oxford University Press. £25. 

019503 7820 

-Ido always draw up", Henry James wrote in 
1902 to H. G. Wells, 

a preliminary private outpouring. But this volumi- 
nous effusion is, ever, so extremely familiar, con- 
fidential and intimate - in the form or an intermin- 
sbte garrulous letter addressed to my own fond funcy 
-lhaT though I always, for easy reference, have It 
carefully typed, it isn't a thing I would willingly ex- 
pose to any eye but my own. 

What would he have made, then, of the origi- 
nal publication of his Notebooks by Murdock 
andMatlhiessen in 1947? And what would he 
make of their augmentation now by a quantity 
of new “material" - the notes he dictated in 
later days, and on his deathbed, to his sec- 
retary; the pocket diaries in which he recorded, 
between 1909 and 1915, where he had been, or 
was going, to lunch or tea; the addresses and 
cash accounts written down over the same 
period? 

The answer is sufficiently given, we might 
suppose, in a story like “The Real Right 
Thing" (1899), in which the devoted student of 
a great dead writer feels his ghostly and mutely 
protesting presence so strongly that he aban- 
dons any idea of producing a biographical 
study. As he grew legendary James also grew 
more inquisitive, as several tales shouf, about 
the commitments of becoming a legend. His 
Notebooks were not only the record, in Mur- 
dock and Matthiessen’s phrase, of his “fertile 
colloquy with himself’: they became some- 
thing like his own Apologia, his most charac- 
teristic way of being Henry James, in which the 
isolation of that state was calmed and com- 
forted by a perpetual dialogue with his “good 
angel". H Causons, caissons, mon bon - oh 
celestial soothing, sanctifying process." It fol- 
lows, perhaps, that James would not in practice 
have been too affronted by the publication of 
fa Notebooks in their original form, with their 
appended scenarios of Vie Ambassadors and 
TheSenseof the Past. The 1947, edition showed 
him as he might well have wished the legend to 
show him - the great but also the intimate 
enquiring conscience, a source, as he said of his 
own Lambert Strether, “of what might be 
called excitement to himself*, and thus to the 
reader, who finds himself all magnificently if 


involuntarily enfolded in that intimacy. In a 
review of 1872 the young James had com- 
plained that Hawthorne did not “take his note- 
book into his confidence". By doing that so 
supremely James takes his reader into his con- 
fidence too, so that all three are members one 
of another in the great good place. 

But this happy state of affairs did not last, 
perhaps could not last. The bad angel of life 
finally proved too strong for the good angel of 
art. When the Houghton Journals come to an 
end in May 191 1 (“But I break down - letting 
the thing for the moment go") it was not for any 
reason as sudden and dramatic as that last sen- 
tence might suggest, but for some time a dif- 
ferent order of being had been gradually im- 
posing itself upon the ageing author. The wri- 
ter’s cramp which led him to dictate directly to 
a secretary was a minor matter, and in any case 
soon disappeared, while the convenience of 
the secretary and the Remington remained; 
more serious seems to have been James’s grow- 
ing awareness of his own loneliness, a solitude 
that could no longer be peopled with these 
delicious confabulations and confidences, 
looming, shining and shimmering - “loo 
beautiful and too interesting’’. With the com- 
pletion of The Golden Bowl (itself a scenario 
from many years back) and ideas for a few 
other stories, his work was done, though natur- 
ally enough he did not recognize the fact, nor 
that like any other old person he was beginning 
to turn from a subject into an object, from the 
lordly individuality of a revered and inspiring 
consciousness to the status of a fussy old party, 
sometimes querulous and often pathetic, 
preoccupied with symptoms, anxious not to 
forget names and engagements. 

It is this James whom we meet in the journals 
and pocket diaries which make up this “com- 
plete" edition of the Notebooks, and it is not 
James as he would have wished posterity to 
view him. The disappointments of his theatre 
hopes had been triumphantly overcome, but in 
the first years of the new century he had prob- 
ably suffered less visible internal reverses. The 
young Danish sculptor Andersen, over whom 
he had yearned with a fondness which must 
have surprised himself, had made it all too 
clear how much and how little he required of 
James’s affections. Even attentive young 
friends like the charming Jocelyn Persse and 
the boyish Hugh Walpole were attentive for 
reasons which were not James’s own, and the 
old master was not the man to be hoodwinked 
by the kinds and qualities of cupboard love. To 
see through Walpole even as he cherished him 


no doubt gave a certain sardonic satisfaction. 

The irony is that these relationships must not 
only have enhanced James's sense of loneliness 
but can have been no sort of substitute for that 
wonderful dialogue with himself, with his 
angelic Daimon, his potential reader, which 
led him into his true relation with the outer 
world, and whose effects and expression were 
the reverse of solipsistic. Real intimacies were 
dust and ashes compared with that sacred in- 
timacy in which he communed with his own 
excitements, his own sense of possibility. But 
love, and the longing for love, attended the 
demise of art, as James in his stories had so 
often suspected they might. 

From this bench of desolation James charac- 
teristically appealed to his elder brother. His 
nephew Harry was dispatched from America 
and found his distinguished unde in a sad state 
of near hysteria - “a portentous invalid”. The 
doctors found nothing wrong, but Harry's 
account so alarmed William James and his wife 
that they decided to come over in support, 
despite William's severe heart condition. The 
1910 pocket diary sketches the melancholy 
story of the nexl few months, culminating in 
William’s death back at his country home in 
New England, attended by Ills wife and 
brother. William had talked of trying to “rench 
over" after death, and Henry had decided to 
stay in his sister-in-law’s shelter for a few 
months to see if anything came of this. Nothing 
did, and Henry diagnosed that the language of 
the one message received at a stance showed 
the fraudulence of its claim to be William's. 

But his own language had no words for occa- 
sions like these. Depression, illness and death 
left him capable of nothing but the factual jot- 
tings of everyman about times and places, his 
good days marked in red and the much more 
frequent bad ones in black. William’s wife 
Alice could express such a situation better than 
her novelist brother-in-law, conveying the 
direness of their plight, as they struggled to 
find health in Switzerland and Bad Nauheim, 
in the phrase: “William cannot walk and Henry 
cannot smile." For Henry “the whole crisis” 
was “dreadful and unspeakable. Alice too 
wonderful, but l - M"Tbe editors none the less 
conjecture that at this time Henry may have 
■ had his memorable dream, related at leisure in 
the autobiography, about the evil spirit which 
he put to flight in the Qalerie d’ Apollon at the 
Louvre. The diary for July 21, 1910, only says 
“Woke up in great relief”. Otherwise it is only 
“bad day”, or “bromide a help”, and the bald 
phrase “lovely day" refers only to the weather. 


Baldest of all are the entries relating to the 
romantic liaison between Edith Wharton and 
the young Morton Fullerton, so bald that Leon 
Ede! has to eke them out with a fairly fervid 
prose commentary. James found himself pre- 
siding over the affair, as elder statesman and 
supportive confidant. The irony, again, is that 
James had already, in The Ambassadors, pre- 
sided over such a situation in terms of art 
(“Yes, they're my youth,” Strether had said, 
“since somehow at the right time nothing else 
ever was”) and to this banal repetition in life 
art had nothing more to offer. Life itself 
offered Mrs Wharton’s votive patronage, and 
the motor car, to spins in which James became 
increasingly addicted, but there was nothing 
here lo nourish a further dialogue with his good 
angel. Only on his death-bed, after heroic 
months visiting the wounded in war hospitals, 
does the dialogue flare up again in a kind ol 
noble fantasy - Henry assuming the imperial 
and Napoleonic "We” in relation both to guar- 
dian angel and to his brother and sister, loyal 
junior members of the dynasty to whom he 
distributes largess (“the Bonapartes have a 
kind of bronze distinction that extends to their 
finger-tips”) but also hints of ruthlessness. 
“They pluck in their terror handfuls of plumes 
from the imperial eagle, and with no greater 
credit in consequence than that they face, 
keeping their equipoise, the awful bloody beak 
that he turns round upon them.” That sentence 
has the full Jamesian movement. Half emper- 
or, half tycoon, the old man has admitted the 
world war and the memoirs of Napoleon’s 
Marshal Marbot equally to the pantheon of his 
last interior conversation. 

It would be churlish to belittle the value, or 
in their own way the quality, of the pocket 
diaries and American journals. They provide a 
new view on James, a fresii intimacy of per- 
spective. In the loneliness of his age James 
seems to fall in love with the jotted facts of 
day-to-day existence, as he had once done with 
the progress of creative rumination. He has- 
tens to set down meetings and friends (“But 
those facts are already dim") as if seeing them 
in words for the first and last time. He even sow 
the Wright biplane (“Extraordinary thrilling 
beauty”) and “the slreet-boy-faced Edison", 
encountered on his voyage home in August 
191 1 on the Mauretania. The contrast with the 
old Notebooks is complete. Professor Edel, 
who made such good use of the pocket diaries 
in his biography, points out that they were all 
discovered not in James's own archive — a 
meagre one because he had burned much and 
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was only prevented by death from bu rning all - 
but among the family papers in an attic of 
William James's house in Irving Street, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Edel grows lyrical about the value of the 
survival, and for a reason in itself odd. “The 
visits to the dentist, the summons to the doc- 
tors, the long walks, the illnesses: and names of 
odd persons who were being touched in this 
way by genius, given a moment of posthumous- 
ness in a pocket diary!” Hagiography surely 
goes too far in seeing the highest function here 
of the Master's pen as blessing with a mention 
the “ordinary people" he meets. The tendency 
of the editors to appear as devoted nurses of 
James at his most infirm, Fond custodians of his 
trivia, rather than - as Murdock and Matthies- 
sen were -seekers into his method and process 
at its most sublime, is emphasized by the gener- 
al tone of the introduction. “At last I was peer- 
ing into James's old workshops of the novel - 
the great desk or table by the west window, 
high above the flushed London sunsets at 34 
Dc Vcrc Gardens, or the tranquil Garden 
Room of Lamb House, filled with the songs of 
birds and the hum of insects in the little brown 
port of Rye." This is James ns the television 
enmeras may soon begin to see him. And yet it 
is true that the balance of these complete Note- 
books has itself something fully and touchingly 
human about it. bringing the genius who con- 
sorted with an angel together with the corpu- 
lent person in late middle age who sat down to 
breakfast. 

The editing of the old Notebooks has been 
pursued by the new editors along different 
lines. The old print and format were easier to 
read. Murdock and Matthiessen gave in their 
own words, and in italics, the subsequent his- 
tory of a Jamesian donnie , and the changes 
made when it became a finished tale. Edel Bnd 
Lyall H. Powers favour a more austere tech- 
nique of footnoting, without any general com- 
mentary on the fate of an idea. To take an 
instance of the difference involved, an entry 
for June 15, 1901. refers to something sug- 
gested to James by one of his friend W. D. 
HoweUs's stories, “A Circle in the Water”. The 
new editors give in a footnote the publishing 
history of this story, while the old edition said 
nothing. James never followed through this 
particular idea, but he connected it with 
another, which he called the “E. Deacon" or 
“E. P. D. Subject", first referred to in 1893. 
Here again the new edition scores heavily, for 
it prints as a detached piece after the conclu- 
sion of the Notebooks the Houghton manu- 
script In which James actually began his story 
Oh the “E. Pi D. Subject”. In general, there- 
fore, the new edition has the better apparatus 
for scholars, while the old pne is more helpful 
for students and amateurs of James’s literary 
method. IdeaHy we should have both. 

: The two pages of story which James began in . ■ 
:..18P3 on “the E, P, D. Subject" seem extremely 
promising, with the immediate clarity and 
mastery of implication found in his very best 
tales. Why then did he discontinue the tale of 
Mrs Vanneck, a lively young wife' with a dis- , 
tingulshcd father and a dull young muff of a 
rich husband, who “cuts pictures out of the 
illustrated papers arid pastes them in books”? 
The editors make no comment, but I wonder 
whether James may not have been awareof the 
Situation’s resemblance to that of Ada Lever- 
son, "the Sphinx” , the clever young. woman 
who was to give her own account of her marital 
problems In her satirical trilogy. The Little . 
Ottleys. Mrs Vanneck s who has already had a 
novel published, is. much more "observeef' 
than are most of the women in James's stories. 
She has the disconcerting gift of a “pretty 
stare", arid is “hover so lovely as In crossing the • 
line that separated candour from reticence 
•t . .’. Moreover she was so young to be s 0 
clever, and so unhelped to be so cultivated.” 

: With each touch of James’s descriptive art she 
sodnds more like a real person, and the art 
itself here is more daring, more broadly Sim pie 
• in its comic outlines, than is usual iii fri$ middle- 
to-late style. The fragment consists of a dia- 
logue between the lady and an admirer (“He 
was not thought the stupidest of the young 
men, and he was not thought the handsomest; 
but this didn't prevent his being both very sim- 
ple-minded and very gOod looking”) and the 
peculiarly Jamesian drollery it catches is that of 
a clever frustrated woman reduced to treating 
as shrewd and sympathetic a young man nearly 


as stupid as her husband, in order at least to 
have the relief of confiding in him. The “deep 
vagueness" of the young admirer (“His father 
was a bewildered country-gentleman, his 
mother was the daughter of a tarnished peer") 
is inimitably caught, and the fragment could 
even be said to suggest a bold departure to- 
wards incisive, directly observed social comedy, 
which James presumably then drew back from. 

Tiie same freshness is sadly lacking in the 
dictated notes for The Ivory Tower and The 
Sense of the Past, which date from round about 
1914 and are included at the end of the volume. 
James had been through much by then, and 
was far from well. His talking aloud about the 
two novels which he never finished, and 
perhaps knew were not worth finishing, is volu- 
minous without substance, a vague daydream 
rather than a colloquy. The secret of his ability 
never to bore us, even in his latest period, is 
that he is never self-indulgent; but he does 
begin to be boring, in his own way, in his idea 
for The Sense of the Past. Rather touchingly 
James sees himself, as his hero, in the past, in 
the history to which old people belong, and 
which is kinder to them than (he present. In the 
conception of his hero, Ralph Pendrel, he goes 
back to an America which was in a sense an 
ideal country of the mind, a country which had 
little attraction for him when he was young, but 
which at least had no contact with the “livid 
vulgarity” of the present. 

The real joy of the Notebooks, though, is to 
be found already in the 1947 edition, and the 
excitement of recapturing there James’s own 
excitement in the chase, the tip of the tail to be 
caught before it whisked away. The contrast 
that has come to seem more striking is between 
the little anecdote that he picks up, and the 
gradual dramatization of it that takes place in 
self-colloquy (“Oh, divine old joy of the ‘Sce- 
nario* “) until it has moved entirely into a world 
of form and finish. Drama for James, while 
embracing and validating the arts of the 
theatre, came to have no other connection with 
that place of ill-omen: 


It isn’t at all the can tact with the theatre - still as 
ever, strangely odious; it’s the contact with the 
DRAMA, with the divine little difficult, artistic, 
ingenious, architectural FORM that makes old 
pulses throb and old lean rise again. Ah, the one- 
adl Ah, the short story! It's very much the same 
trickl 


To the very bottom of James’s process, in his 
later art, goes the close acquaintance with the 
Comddie Franqaise mentioned in the first of 
the American journals, the art of the event 
projected ingeniously into Impossibility, and 
thus into the true aesthetic revelation. No won- 
der Virginia Woolf spoke enviously of “the 
great, whisking of silk handkerchiefs" that 
attends a Jamesian denouement. 

Yet in the notebook process something like 
■ the opposite can also be true. The marvellous 
account- very early on - of how The Portrait of 
d Lady must be worked out, is in a sense truer, 
more perceptive, more gripping than anything 
the novel itself cotrid bring to fulfilment. Fre- 
quently the Notebooks fascinate us with an 
idea teased out into a situation too perfect even 
to complete as a tale, like ihe one developed 
from old Mrs Proctor’s confiding to James that 
after "a long life of many troubles, sufferings, 
encumbrances and devastations”, the real lux- 
ury was the sense that nothing could now hip- 
pen, that she could just sit and read a book. 
Jimes worked this up into a scenario in which 
an old gent should be in this happy state, his 
wife having. left him, but then she returns rer 
pentant and longing for the same peace and 
calm, which of course destroys his. “I note this, 

. I see itall, I feel for him. At last, abruptly, he 
disappears, leaving! the wife in possession- 
. given up to the same happy stillness as he • 


Gerald Mangan 
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During ihe First World War. when Compton 
Mackenzie's reputation as a serious novelist 
was at its height, very few of his admirers 
would have believed thal his posthumous fame 
would rest largely on a pot-boiler written in his 
sixties. Whisky Galore (1947) and other High- 
land farces have now effectively eclipsed the 
greater part of bis gargantuan output, both 
serious and comic; but it may well be their 
continuing popularity that has ensured the 
renewed editions of his sombre early Sinister 
Street (1914). It was that immense Bildungs- 
roman that inspired Henry James to welcome 
him as “by far the greatest talent of the new 
generation”, and later exerted an acknow- 
ledged influence on the young Scott Fitzgerald. 

From those high judgment-seats, the young 
Oxford dandy who dazzled Edwardian London 
would now have to be considered, by and 
large, as a spectacular disappointment. “A per- 
fectionist who took a wrong turning" was 
Raymond Mortimer's view of him; but his rise 
and fall as a novelist, to the point where he 
frankly deprecated himself as a mere “enter- 
tainer”, makes an absorbing story that encour- 
ages a more equivocal verdict. In the course of 
a prodigiously varied career as actor, poet, 
playwright, prfeacher, spy, politician, land 
owner and media-celebrity, his flamboyant and 
protean personality took more than one ques- 
tionable turning; and despite the reams of self- 
description he left behind, he has clearly be- 
queathed some rich enigmas to his biographer. 

Besides the hundred-odd publications listed 
in an appendix, including fourteen volumes of 
memoirs and much autobiographical fiction, 
Andro Linklater has drawn on a large archive 
of personal documents, two unfinished studies 
and several living memories to assemble this 
first full biography; but it has plainly not been 
a simple task to identify the man behind the 
many masks. His own boyhood acquaintance 
with his subject, as a close friend of his father 
Eric Linklater, has given him an advantage of 
sorts, but his approach is visibly influenced 
by the memory of his personal charm. The 
result is a meticulous but often over-fond 
portrait of a figure whose real masterpiece he 
judges to be “the quixotic, extravagant 
performance of his life”. 

Although he could change roles with the 
ease of a chameleon, Mackenzie’s real origins 
were not altogether at odds with his most en- 
during incarnation as a self-made laird, and 
creator of stage-Scotsmen. His Highland blood 
was seriously diluted by some five generations 
in London, but it was in his veins somewhere; 
and the Victorian stage was the first world he 
knew. His Anglo-American mother, Virginia 
Bateman, was the leading lady in the touring 
company founded by his father, Edward Com- 
pton, whose stage-name he inherited along 
with, the ancestral surname; and his birth in 
West Hartlepool in 1883 was an off-stage event 
in the midst of a crowded touring-schedule, 
which made his earliest infancy nomadic. 

Severed abruptly from his adored mother, 
who left him behind in their gloomy London 
V house to continue touring, he fell under the 
. draconian rule of a bibulous nanny; and this 
chapter was later painted, in the darkest 
shades, as a purgatory which only the rare visits 
of his parents could relieve. Sinister Street gives 
the fullest, version Of hirnself as a lonely and 
terrified .child, racked by nightmares in a fog- 


sdioolhoy passion was platonic, it would seem 
and his virginity was surrendered to the famili 
cook, in a fashion normal enough furthelinJ 
but among his growing pains, much is made of 
a latent streak of sadism, which came [ 0 
represent all the pleasures of conscious evil 
Nothing seems to have occurred outside hii 
brooding imagination, which linked it tothe 
experience of early chastisement, but the fearof 
it precipitated a crisis that determined his 
whole future outlook. By his own account ii 
turned a haunted youth into a lifelong ex- 
trovert "temperamentally incapable of dwell- 
ing on unhappiness”. 

Considering the effects of this remarkable 
conversion (“Never again did he give way to 
introspection and self-criticism"), very liuk 
light is shed on the crisis by either Mackenzie's 
or Linklntcr's account - which tells us of a 
baseless charge of seducing younger boys, 
an angry self-defence, a feigned breakdown 
and a rest cure in France. If this is what dis- 
pelled the shades of sin, the evocation of which 
makes Sinister Street almost unique among his 
novels for a curtain depth of spiritual vision, 
the record is missing a page; and the lacuna is 
not insignificant. Did he suffer so deeply that 
he resolved never to dig under the surface 
again? In later years, he seems to have been 
offering an explanation when he applied a 
friend's definition of saintliness to himself: “To 
be capable of any evil , but to choose the good". 
The question should probably be considered in 
the light of his flair for self-dramatization, and 
his dogmatic optimism (“I sympathise with the 
sun-dial’s preference for sunny hours"); but 
whatever the truth, it is a version that allows 
the rest of the story to be told as a continuous 
performance, largely uninhibited by analysis. 

When he later claimed to view his education 
as a “handicap", Mackenzie - a natural and 
eternal philanderer - seems to have had Its 
restrictive sexual codes in mind. He deliberate- 
ly curtailed this propensity at the age of twenty- 
two, by his marringe to Faith Stone, but he 
would have done well to question Oxford’s 
conditioning of his whole sensibility. His 
formative period under the dreaming spires, 
among the fading blooms of romanticism, 
enveloped him in an aesthetic that hampered 
his adjustment to the modern movement. His 
first novel was nn eighteenth-century pastiche, 
produced after several false starts as a play- 
wright, and his first big success Canitwl (1912) 
was a bitter-sweet romance, admirably 


to popular tnste. • ’ • 

Sinister Street was the culmination of a style 
that looked unashamedly backward, to Mere- 
dith nnd James nnd made Connolly classify it, 
in a moment of generosity, ns “an important 
bad book". Linklater makes a ense for reading 
it as an anticipation of Freudian theory, in m 
exploration of sexual repression; and it is 
certainly bold enough to have been frowned oa 
by a couple of generations of schoolmasters, 
but his flattering comparisons with Proust ar» 
Joyce are not convincing. Its morality ». 
Catholic and essentially conservative, , 
has dated, in a way that A Portrait oftheM* 
as a Young Man has not, largely through 
failure to transcend the mannerisms of tw 
period it portrays. It remains a product 
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appoint him as his successor. Mackenzie 
Alined, in favour of a return to writing; but 
the story had a dramatic sequel in 1932, when 
his memoirs of the campaign were prosecuted 
under the Official Secrets Act - under direct 
pressure, as it turned out, from George V 
himself. 

The next in a long series of island homes was 
Capri, where he anti Faith became central fig- 
ures in a colourful menagerie of expatriates, 
later portrayed in South Wind by their friend 
Norman Dougins. D. H. Lawrence was a fre- 
quent guest at their cliff-top villa, nnd became 
a favourite subject for impersonation in Mac- 
kenzie anecdotes (a comic turn that sounds 
genuinely funny). Their relations were surpri- 
singly cordial but Lawrence later took a 
maliciously shrewd view of him in one of his 
best stories, The Man Who Loved Islands 
(1930) which satirized his lordly elegance and 
identified his need for barriers against his 
irrational self. It was clearly inspired by 
Mackenzie's financially disastrous experiment 
as landlord of Herm in the Channel Islands, 
where he re-settled in 1921 and practised a 
benevolent despotism over a discordant com- 
munity of natives. The character’s search for a 


energy rather belies this diagnosis. The 
deepening vacuum in his work looks more like 
nn effect of the profit motive, and his actorish 
tendency to look more outward than inward. 

Whatever the explanation, it seems plain 
that even the grand projects for serious fiction, 
realized in the form of a religious trilogy 
(1922-4), the long series Ire called The Theatre of 
Youth, and the vast autobiographical tetralogy 
The Four Winds of Love (1937-45), are fatally 
flawed by his peculiar brand of egotism, and an 
incurable prolixity. Few have been reprinted, 
and it is not easy to verify Linklater's claims for 
their virtues; but his vivid synopses convey a 
distinct impression that they are as dull in their 
worthiness, as the comedies are dull in their 
determination to amuse. The one possible ex- 
ception, and the likeliest candidate for re- 
issue, is his last serious novel, Thin Ice (1956) - 
a first-person narrative in the voice of a black- 
mailed homosexual, drawn from the experi- 
ences of Tom Driberg and Harold Nicolson, 
which openly attacked the injustices of the 
existing laws. 

He had touched the subject before, in 
Extraordinary Women (1928), a fairly daring 
picture of lesbian intrigbes on Capri, and it seems 


conceived as the spirit of the feminine: 

I love Scotland, and whenever and wherever I feet 
that glow, it sets my heart beating as women in their 
day have set it beating The love I have for Scot- 

land seems to me now the finest and perfect express- 
ion of my own vitality within the bounds of mortal 
flesh. 

It is well to be reminded that, if his crowded 
career had ended in the mid-1920s, he would 
no more be considered as a Scot, nowadays, 
than the Australian premier of the same name. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie had been his nursery 
idol and he had gone to war flying the Lion 
Rampant; but he was forty-three before he set 
foot on Scottish soil. Casting around for a new 
background, he had just failed to purchase a 
coveted house in Ireland; and he was drawn 
north only when a group of islets in the Minch 
were accidentally knocked down to him for n 
bargain at a London auction. 

What followed was a remarkable exercise in 
re-identification, even for one of his proven 
talents as a borrower of colours (“I can scarcely 
remember a time when I was not a perfervid 
Gael”). Native Scots are not unaccustomed to 
the spectacle of long-lost sons turning up, after 
an absence of generations, to declaim their 


of the nationalist movement that continue to 
alienate the Scottish Left. And it does not 
reflect well on his principal co-founder Hugh 
MacDiarmid, who must have found him a 
useful asset for publicity, that he compromised 
his own socialism merely to endorse Macken- 
zie's “unimpaired, undeceived intuition of the 
Commons of Scotland”. 

His parliamentary ambitions were short- 
lived, but his conversion went deep enough to ■ ] 

keep him resident in Scotland, apart from a few 
post-war years, until his death in 1972. He was ; 

the knight of the airwaves, by that time, and 
“the sun-king of Edinburgh society”, holding ; . 

court in a large New Town house; but the 
background still most often associated with 
him is the Outer Hebrides. The islnndof Barra , 
where he spent the Second World War and set 
several comedies besides Whisky Galore, hnd 
appealed to him instantly as a self-contained 
society, in which every islander could regard 
himself as “an aristocrat of the democracy". I 
have personally heard more than one islander 
deplore his patronizing version of the local 
speech (what Linklater calls his “secure com- 
mand of Gaelic cadences"), but he was 
obviously an honoured resident there, nnd 


"perfect unchanging world", which leads him 
to seek out ever more remote islands to 
inhabit, is a reflection of Mackenzie’s own 
subsequent retreat, with an obvious sense 
of relief, to the neighbouring islet of 
Jethou. 

Mackenzie was now working fast enough to 
turn out three or four books a year- but quality 
was being sacrificed to quantity, in a manner 
reminiscent of Sir Walter Scott, in order to 
meet the cost of his lavish way of living, and 
there are few signs of a troubled artistic 
conscience. “You get no sense from him that 
he feels his work has gone to pieces", Scott 
Fitzgerald observed to a friend after a visit in 
1925. "He's not pompous about his print 
output. I think he's just tired. The war wrecked 
him, as it did Wells and many of that 
generation . . Cultural shell-shock may 
have been a factor, but Mackenzie’s tireless 


to have brought out the best in him; but its 
identification with the outcast is clearly no re- 
flection of his own sexuality. His childless mar- 
riage to Faith, which lasted in a public sense 
until her death in 1960, had been an "open” 
relationship since the Armistice, when he 
learned of her infidelity during his absence; 
and he seems never to have been short of mis- 
tresses thereafter. After the highly literate and 
often highly strung Faith, his taste seems to 
have turned to simpler natures. When one of 
his alter egos remarks that "Men with brains 
are happiest with wives who express essential 
womanhood", he seems to mean the young 
Hebridean girl, Chrissie MacSween, who 
became his “housekeeper” for thirty-five years 
and later his second wife. 

For the meditative hero of The Four Winds 
of Love, the climax of a long spiritual quest is 
the embrace of the land of his ancestors, 


patriotism in dress-tartan. But when Macken- 
zie suddenly mounted the soapbox to promote 
the new Scottish Nationalist movement, and to 
lecture the populace on his ideals for "n 
federation of Celtic states", he must have 
called up untapped resources of native 
cynicism. 

"For many years a sentimental Jncobitism is 
the emotion that has kept alive the idea of 
Scotland as a nation," began one of his 
polemics, “and it is now the duty of the 
nationalist leaders to see that such fervour is 
given an opportunity for practical expression. " 
The choice of phrasing here, beginning with on 
apparent condemnation of the sentimental and 
ending with a plea for its expression in action, 
could hardly be more revealing. This whole 
chapter is a useful reminder that Mackenzie’s 
romanticism, with its religious and royalist 
flavour, moulded many of the original features 


they were not ungrateful for Ihe tourist trade 
he attracted. 

The true story of the plundered whisky- 
cargo casts an interesting sidelight on his 
methods in the novel, but it would be hard to 
deny that the film is an improvement on both. 
He wrote the screenplay himself (one of the 
few genres in which he was not staggeringly 
prolific) and also played the part of Captain 
McKechnic. It is probably a matter for regret 
that he did not become a film-star, as he would 
have liked, and thus enabled posterity to judge 
more of his performances as he played them. 
Mr Linklater, who clearly endorses his father’s 
praise of him as “the very top and flourish of 
good company", points out that the harshest 
critics of Mackenzie are those who never had 
the pleasure of seeing him in action; and his 
portrait is certainly life-like enough to explain 
how he was seduced. 
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Labour People 

Leaders and Lieutenants: Hardie to Kinnock • 

Kenneth 0. Morgan 

'Morgan cpn bring to the study of the Labour Party, a 
knowledge of its entire history that is second to none.' 

- Ben Plmlott. New Society 
A gallery of vivid portraits of charismatic figures 
throughout the nine decades of Labour s history. 

0 19 822929 1 . illustrated £12.95 

Patronage, Art, and Society In 
Renaissance Italy 

BUM by F. W. Kant and Patricia Simona 

Ttesd essays explore our new understanding of 
Renaissance Italy as a patronage society', and 
cohsider its implications for the study of art patronage 
1 end patron-client structures, wherever they occur. 

0 19 821978 4, illustrated. Clarendon Press/Hu manftles 
Research Centre • _ £35.00 

The 'Hitler Myth' 

*• W8 and Reality in the Third Reich- 

Ian Kershaw 

■ 'In this study of the Nazi state, based largely on the 

■ toppfrjj of government officials, -party agencies, and 

■ , Political opponents'. Dr Kershaw charts the creations, 

.. .P^^ And deciuie of the -‘Hitler Myth'.. 

• . ®1?,8?i964 4,CIarendon Press £27.60 
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Miurchill, America, and the Origins of the Cold 

-‘v • 

£ Pnpetj;atinh^ examination of diplomatic: relations 
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; )n the yeanj of the Second World War -t nd 


• af te r '. seen in the context of Winston 
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Music 

Handel's Operas 1704-1726 

Wlnton Dean and John Merrill Knapp 

‘magnificent . . . indispensable book which reasserts 
Handel's place as an opera composer who ranks 
alongside Monteverdi, Mozart, and Verdi. 1 Nioholaa 
Kenyon, The Observer 

0 19 315219 3, Illustrated, Clarendon Press £66.00 

Philosophy 

The Mind of God and the Works 
of Man 

Edward Craig 

Seeking to discover the connection between 
philosophy as studied In universities and those 


'philosophy' fo the educated layman, Edward Craig 
offers In this book a view of philosophy and its histoiy 
since the early seventeenth century. 

0 19 824933 0, Clarendon Press £ 26.00 

Incompleteness, Nonlocality, 
and Realism 

A Prolegomenon to the Philosophy of Quantum 
Mechanics ' 

Michael Redhead 

Unravelling some of the mystery in quantum > 

' mechanics, this book is concerned, in particular, with 

questions about acdon-ftt-a-distance; holism, and 

whether quantum mechanics gives a complete , 

account of micro-physical reality. 

019 824937 3, Clarendon Press £25.00 
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Michael Frode 

, 'Miohael Freda’s esBays deal with eplBtemological 
' issues facedby the Stoics and theScepdcs and with 
several branches of leaminO-mecbctae and - 

; grammar— that were once closely linked to 
philosophy. . ' •- ... • " :,v 

0 19 824917 9. Clarendon Press .: i 
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The Oxford illustrated History of English 
Literature 

Edited by Pat Rogers 

Britain's great literary heritage Is explored and celebrated in this beautifully 
illustrated volume, covering the whole range of English Literature from Anglo- 
Saxon times to the present day. 

0 19 812816 9, Illustrated in odour and black and white, Clarendon Press £17.60 

The Collected Letters of Katherine Mansfield 

Volume 2: 1918-1919 . . . • ■ • 

Edited by^ Vincent 0*SnUI van with MargaretScott 

'Letters.. . . as disturbing and enriching as any fiction. 1 Penelope Lively, Dally 
Telegraph 

'we do geit, and it is impressive, a vision of a true writer for whom work was both 
Uf6 and sa^atUm 1 Patricia Baer, Sunday Telegraph . . . .. . 

019 812614 X, illustrated, Clarendon Press . \ £17.60 

The Concise Oxford Companion to American 
Literature . 

June* D. Hart 

This new compact edition of a classic guide to American Literature contains some 
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The need for wilderness 


Barbara Hardy 

FLEUR ADCOCK (Editor) 

The Faber Book of Twentieth -Century 
Women's Poetry 

330pp. Faber. £9.95 (paperback, £4.95). 
0571136923 


Anthologists walk a tight-rope. We like (hem 
to be neither idiosyncratic nor bland, to reveal 
patterns of history and genre while s tamping a 
mindprint on miscellany. This collection teems 
with too many good poems to be dull, but lacks 
shape and signature. 

The big names - Marianne Moore, Elizabeth 
Bishop, Stevie Smith, Sylvia Plath and Adri- 
enne Rich, spread over many pages. There are 
recent favourites such as Amy Clampitt, Wen- 
dy Cope and Selima Hill. The selective scatter 
reaches Australia, New Zealand and Canada 
as well as the United Kingdom and America. 
The editor deliberately excludes high-pitched 
screams, rough aggressions, ragged confess- 
ions, incantations. She has a habit of hedging 
round her categories with so many qualifica- 
tions that they shrink to nothing; I found no 
stated reason for omitting, say, the structured, 
impassioned reasoning of incantatory poetry 
like Anne Ridler’s “A Matter of Life and 
Death" or some of Ruth Fainliglit’s Sybils. The 
mystical and visionary are out. So is the id. (he 
radical shout and the linguistic experiment (the 
one exception is Adrienne Rich. Fleur 
Adcock's selection seems to compound an in- 
clination in much women's poetry to be civil- 
ized, hyperconscious, reconciliatory, unified. 
The super-ego rules. Rebellions against form 
are barely visible. A line of comic or playful 
defensiveness verges at times on the arch or 
cute; it often appears, in Frances Cornford, 
Edna St Vincent Millay, the sweet Elizabeth 
Daryush, Wendy Cope, Margaret Al wood's 
nmusingbut one-read stand, "Sirens", and the 
extravagantly admired, understandably be- 
loved, over-represented Stevie Smith. Some of 
this might have been replaced by Diane 
Wakoski, Judith Johnson Sherwin , or women's 
poetry about the Spanish Civil War. But It’s 
too tempting to argue with the judge. Fleur 
Adcock uses the word "justice" as if critics 
dealt in absolutes. She should look back at the 
bad record of contemporary judgments over 
the centuries, smile and be sceptical. 

Adrienne Rich stands for radical feminism, 
trying for new langu ages. (She is also one of the 
most learnedly allusive of the poets here.) 
Somewhat isolated among the tamer feminists, 
she comes over - despite the stridency pf pol- 
emic,- for which the editor's distaste is under- 
standable - as wonderfully rough,- true, intel- 
lectually, as well as affectively brave. Quiet 
' feminism has its moments, starting with Anna 
Wickham’s short. Understated "Fired Pot", in 

• Which a woman watching sisters “Passionate 
about pins, and pence, and soap" is fired (In- 
flamed and toughened) by a soldier's ad- 

• vances, declined but enjoyed. Many poets 
make up the civilized face of sexual politics, 
including Louise Gldck, Denise Levertov, 
May Swenson, June Cooper, and, despite her 
wildness arid storms,- Sylvia Plath, the most ' 
distinguished instance of an i magination which 
includes but transcends feminist 'attack, 

; jealousy, and bitterness. (The dedication to 
’ Plath’s "Elm” is left out: why? Dedications are 
. . usually regarded as part of the text.) Elizabeth 
Bartlett's “ Centre Jour*, uses woman's 
drudgery both to specify and to mqtonyriiize 
. social victim's. ’Tess Gallagher’s "Each Bird 
Walking" outmatches her splendid 'Tnstruo- 
tlons to the Dqubl6'\ moving from; woman to 
man in a powerfully tender poem, about a 
: . man's tenderness. Elma Mitchell’s "Thoughts 
after Ruskin" races with violent Imagery of 
bloody passages and hairy crannies, but its 
final descent' to ironies about cosmetic lilies 
4. and roses is a final. Instance of the Womanly. 

' reconciling urge, ft Is a relief to move from 
convcmions anjd assimilations of bad feeling' 
to Rich's reconstructive raging, exalted by coh : 

• -text. -■ 

That original poet and eccentric thinker, 
Laura Riding, refuses to be included in a 
Woman’s anthology. There is only a sentence in 
the introduction for her spare force. Elizabeth ' 
Bishop, richly and solidly dominant here, 
shared Riding's views, but editor and executor 

* had the last’ wufd.^ S jnc& Fleur .Adqcfek j?ay> ' 


apologetically lays the responsibility for in- 
cluding two of her own poems at the door of 
her editor, a man, she might have taken time to 
justify appropriating (he now passive Bishop. 
There are other omissions too, mostly in eva- 
luative argument, some of which seems almost 
ashamed of its own weakness. The contrast 
between Moore and Bishop seems unjustified 
and unillustrated. There is one clanging "of 
course” which marks a gap in argument: “what 
is different about poetry by women, of course, 
is not its nature but the fact that until recently it 
has been undervalued and to some extent neg- 
lected." 

One of the vast differences between 
women’s poetry and men’s is that there is very 
little women's poetry. The editor claims histor- 
ical concern but nowhere looks back at the last 
century. The Victorian novel was largely 
shaped by women but you can write a history of 
Victorian poetry without mentioning more 
than two women. Why? The editor says that 
men have used the image of a female, the 
Muse, excluding women from inspiration, but 
ignores the sorio-sexual implications of the 
myth. She says vaguely that "a lot" of women 
were writing - I think she means in the early 
decades of this century - but never seems to 
read the pattern of her own book. The volume 
starts strongly with the erotic, vigorous and 
ranging imagination of Charlotte Mew, in 
poems creating masculine centres for lyrical 
narratives of desire and thirst. Despite 
Adcock's inclusion of as many writers as possi- 
ble from the early period and exclusion of 
poets bom after 1945, the proportions are elo- 
quent: fourteen poets with' birth-dates in the 
last century, fifty with birth-dates in this one. 

Psycho-drama 


Michael O’Neill 

BLAKE MORRISON 

The Ballad of the Yorkshire Ripper and Other 
Poems 

61pp. Chattoand Windus. Paperback, £4.95. 
0701132272 

The Ballad of the Yorkshire Ripper , Blake 
Morrison’s second collection, is full of poems 
that seem engrossed by the workings of their 
own language. "Night Mail" offers itself as a 
politicized rewriting for the 1980s of Auden’s 
famous poem. But, where Auden concludes 
with a question which invites our assent (“For 
who can bear to fee! himself forgotten?"), 
Morrison finishes with an image (the future’s 
"unopened envelope waiting down the line") 
that has its eye as much on itself as on its 
subject. More purposefully, the title poem re- 
lates the “career" of Peter Sutcliffe to the 
assumptions of a culture that believes "men 
must have fowerance I or world will go to rot", 
and narrates it in a Yorkshire dialect through 



A detail from Esther Bubley's photograph of girls in a cafeteria is reproduced from Let Us Now Praise Famous 
Women: Women photographers for the US government, 1935 to 1944 bv Andrea Fisher (160pp. Pandora. 
£9.95.0863581234). 


She says that women refuse to think it’s too late 
to start, but this is because many of them 
haven’t had the acculturated confidence and 
free affective experience to begin early. Louise 
Bogan in "Women" (not here) observes that 
"Women have no wilderness in thetp”. The 
wilderness, not the home, is where the Muse is 
happy. There are moments when Fleur 
Adcock’s fast-moving, wide-ranging, often 
self-erasing train of thought veers close to this 


which misogyny betrays itself. 

That, at any rate, is the idea. A note glosses 
“t’owerance’’ as "the upper hand”; the phrase 
is one of a number where dialect is handled in a 
way that feels closer to excavation than speech. 
What prompts more serious concern (and con- 
sorts uneasily with the poem’s feminist atti- 
tudes) is the ventriloquizing relish with which 
the unavoidably gory details are recounted. 
The blurb’s construction of a narrator, “un- 
named and enigmatic”, merely shifts the buck. 
At its best, the poem is sardonic, impassioned 
and oddly tender. Yet the experiment with 
dialect can look arty, aesthetirizing: “E shish- 
kebab’d their pupils’* may be gruesome and 
"ah mend em all wi kindness” wish-fulfilling, 
but both lines are too selfeontentedly the pro- 
duct of textual “play". 

Morrison's poems are strong on tricks and 
effects, short on arrangements of words that 
strike the mind and ear as inevitable. “Mist" is 
a garrulously secret narrative that abuses the 
freedoms offered by “like” and provides a 
spectacular display of overwriting; “But when I 
. woke in the morphine of evening / the sky was 


May 24th, 1980 

I have braved, for want of wild beasts, steel cages, 
carved my term and nickname on bunks and rafters, 

, lived by the sea, flashed aces in an oasis, 
dined with the-devi|-knows-whom; in tails, on truffles. 

From the height of a glacier I beheld half a world, the earthy 
wi d I th . Twice have drowned , thrice let knives rake ray nitty-gritty. 

Quit the country that bore' and nursed me. ' • y • 

Those who forgot me wbuidm^keddty. • ' . 

I have waded the steppes that s$w yelling Huns in saddles, 

•wo^n the clothes nowadays back mfaihioftui every quarter,- 
placed rye, tarred the roofs of pigs ties and stables; 
guzzledqyery thing savedry Water. , / ;. 

I’ve admitted the sentries’ third eye into my Wet and foul Y 
• dreams-Munchedthe bfeadofexife: It’sstaleand watty^ . 

GrantedmylyngsaUsounds except the howl; : / V 'y Vr - ' 
switchedbawhisper.NpwIamforty. y • Y : - •;* . 

What should I say about life? That it’s long and abhors transparence - 
Broken eggs make me grieve; the omelette, though, makes me vomit., 
Yet un(4 hrown.clay hasten crammed down my larynx, - Y’Y ^ 
only gratitude will begjisiiiiig fr;om it,;. i; . y : 

; 

v'u'j - e • •• - 


subject, but doesn’t touch and stay. Her intro- 
duction is too personal, often unprofessional ia 
tone, argument and information. It is unsm- 
tained, conceptually shy. 

We must be grateful for the poems, winch 
speak for themselves, through likeness, unlike- 
ness and limits. Though the anthologist tabs 
no risks, she strikes a good balance between 
old and new, representation in breadth and 
small sample. 


ridged with quiet like a scallop shell". “We 
played out our drama of abandonment’, 
gushes the narrator at one point, but “drama’ 
is conspicuously absent from this self-indulgent 
piece. The poem's robes, at once Martian and 
Motionesque, have that borrowed air whlrh 
sometimes haunts Morrison's language. 

At times there is an attempt to make a virtue 
out of What may be a necessity, as if the poet 
believed with Barthes that “the text Is a thss 
of quotations". The opening of "Straw- 
burning" (“Was it thrup or thrlp . . ■") 
ledges Its entrance Into Heaney territory 
way of a glancing allusion fo the start a 
“Summer Home” (“Was it wind off the dump 
. . .”). “Superstore” begins with a parody » 
Larkin at his most drab as it catalog^ 
“kiddyscals, barbecues, / woodfiller, PolpL 
turps"; it tries to get out of trouble by daltyinj 
with clichd ("I could go on , and do go on ); 
fifth stanzn’s metaphor of “screened conw- 
sionals" where wc “lenm new versions m 
ourselves" switches on to n different troW 
familiar stylistic track; the conclusion s ‘ 

ness where no one's serving / and there i 
tiling to choose from at all" swings bac 
Larkin at his most glum. The poem » 
meaning and well observed but it wi 
into gestures, seems an anthology of 


11IIU gCSlUIUS, owGIIIO Oil ■Ii.iiv-w J iuilk 

A similar ambivalence is provoke D ; 
more overtly political "Xerox". Thou# ’ 
details are striking (“A Jightshow begm* , 
the trapdoor: / it flashes and roars, flesh 
plashes"), it’s doubtful whether they ' 

despite the swagger with which foe finrisu 

braves this very issue: “And wliat has fofej° 
with it?". The plainer, graver style 
last paragraph of “On Sizewell Beach , 
ten is impressive, however. 'Hie 
control and momentum (the paragrap 
single sentence) contribute to the po*® , 
cess: 

• an eternity of bodywork blotting 
a cloud or an eclipse which hangs before ; 
and darkens all behind them, clearing r • 
to the joy of finding her still stan^ng ^ 
foe three of us spared that other fib*® 
where the worst has already happen#’ 
and we arc tnade to dwell forever on . - ^ 

. The shadowing of present joy by®^£_. naW , 
aster is perhaps the collection's deep® ^ 
Along with a clutch of shorter, less >$(. 

‘ but fully achieved poems «CW 

ter" and "Greenstick", in 
Sizewell Beach" shows what this ^ 

is csnnhlM rtf urh<»n the search for .sJ. , 
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Blown on the wind 


Alistair Hennessy 

ALAN KNIGHT 

Tbe Mexican Revolution 

Volume One: Porfirians, Liberals and 

Peasants 

62flpp.£37.50. 0521 244757 

Volume TVo: Counter-Revolution and 

Reconstruction 

679pp. £37.50. 0521 26651 3 
Cambridge University Press. 

DUDLEY ANKERSON 

Agrarian Warlord: Satumino Cedillo and the 
Mexican Revolution in San Lufs Potosf 
303 pp. Northern Illinois University Press. 

£38.40. 

0875801013 

Hie Mexican Revolution, beginning in 1910, 
was Ihe first of the great social upheavals of the' 
twentieth century and, in its scale and its vio- 
lence, has had few parallels. Interpretations of 
it are both conflicting and confusing, and until 
recently its historians have been less than help- 
ful in explaining it. The very complexity and 
incoherence of the early days - “one damn 
caudiilo after another", with a depressing cata- 
logue of slaughtered leaders: Madero, Car- 
ranza, Villa, Zapata, Obreg’dn and many lesser 
figures, whose betrayals and duplicity bred a 
cynicism which finds pungent expression in the 
murals of Orozco- was a powerful deterrent to 
scholarship. Historians needed strong 
stomachs, endless patience and empathy with 
the unfamiliar to make sense of such incoher- 
ence, and while they dithered, the popular vi- 
sion of the Revolution held sway, peddled by 
Hollywood and its Mexican imitators, of a 
Mexico peopled by bandoliered, mostachioed, 
drink-sodden, drug-stupefied bandits. 

The dust has now settled, however, and we 
are reaching a position where probably more is 
known about the Mexican than about any 
other twentieth-century revolution, although 
its essence still remains elusive. Compared 
with the accounts of the endless shuffling of 
bureaucrats’ papers and hair-splitting party 
congresses which sometimes pass for the his- 
tory of foe Russian Revolution, those of the 
Mexican are richly rewarding. This has been 
due partly to the work of anthropologists, 
which has enabled historians to reach a dearer 
understanding of the mechanisms of local life 
^ to approach the tortuous course of the 
Revolution from below. From the accounts of 
tocal rivalries one derives a greater sympathy 
for those politicians who have subsequently 
^ so obsessed with the problems of law and 
order and the fabrication of a revolutionary 
consensus. It is due also to the recent historio- 
graphlcal renaissance, in which Mexican 
historians themselves have played the leading 
rok, with support from the huge graduate 
Programmes of American universities. 

Rh perhaps premature to speak of a British 
Mexican history, although the con- 
tamiiion made by historians here has been 
substantial . The most recent one, and the most 
unpreniye so far, is Alan Knight’s remarkable 
T " e Mexican Revolution , which mlist rank 
^ng foe finest pieces of historical scholar- 
to have appeared in this country over the 
PWt decade, and deserves a much wider audi- 
®J»thari Mexlcanists alone (It is symptomatic 
of ihe academic times in Britain that Knight . 
™*rooved to Texas). It might Indeed succeed 
“‘ wing what no other work has so far done - in 
® King .ofoer historians take Latin American 
^ especially 1 Mexican history seriously. 

though readers, may well blanch at some of 
j^wniplejtities, the subtle construction of the 
fts changes of pace and style 1 as 
alternates with analysis, punctuated 
percfcptiye comments on the nature of his- 
. Processes, enlivened by amusing vignet- 

■ ^ and apj q uo tation, and encompassing a 

comparisons with social develop- 
makes it a rewartiing experi- 
Kfight has read and absorbed the litera- 
Political' scientists and- development 
Without being seduced by them; he 

■ their jargon but incorporates their 
^^' '^storiaris' of other revolutions will 

P^yhlue ' t and: wlsdofo- here, 
ptudies havb tended to concentrate 
:.^a e ^?^icperiodbotwcen 1910 and 1920, 

• • . 'fanuS : #0«i ; retfenitiy #thbrp- has Jjeehapon- 
^ ° n tWildtlste phase of the post- 


1920s, partly in an attempt to explain “what has 
gone wrong". Assumptions that the Revolu- 
tion lost its way presuppose a view of what it 
was about in the first place. Knight concen- 
trates on the early period, tracing the causes 
and course of the Revolution up to the 1920s 
and in doing so offers little comfort to those 
who want to categorize it as peasant, 
bourgeois, petit-bourgeois or whatever. He 
admits to being an unashamed conservative 
and anti-revisionist, believing that Frank Tan- 
nenbaum “grasped the character of the 1910 
Revolution as a popular, agrarian movement - 
the precursor, the necessary precursor, of the 
ilallste revolution of post 1920". Tannenbaum, 
the confidant of Lfizaro C&rdenas, president 
from 1934 to 1940, who breathed new life into 
the agrarian revolution after his predecessor 
Cslles had pronounced it finished in 1930, had 
an empathy with the Indian peasantry, who 
appear in revisionist accounts only as a passive, 
manipulable mass or as cannon-fodder for 
dogmatic theorists. As Knight remarks, 
“Marxist historians (of abstract bent) still 
assert the central role of foe masses, but they 
often assert more than they illustrate". The 
great quality of this book is that it sets out to 
illustrate and in doing so brings out the im- 
mense variations and complexity of local re- 
gional politics, the central role of clientilist 
relationships and the nature of caudiilo rule. It 
has taken many years for historians to recog- 
nize that Namier rather than Marx might pro- 
vide a more illuminating guide to the study of 
Latin American societies, at least in the initial 
phase, before resorting to generalization based 
on class analysis. 

Knight does not claim to be comprehensive 
in his treatment. The wider diplomatic reper- 
cussions are only touched on, but these have 
been amply and painstakingly covered in 
Friedrich Katz’s The Secret War In Mexico: 
Europe, the United States and the Mexican Re- 
volution. Knight’s heavy reliance on foreign 
sources is to be explained by their accessibility 
as well as by their richness and surprising per- 
ceptiveness. The wealth of those sources is 
evidence of the importance which the-United 
States and Europe placed on a country which 
was the world’s largest oil producer before the 
FirBt World War and which seemed also to 
provide a model for development in the non- 
European world. Knight’s sources inevitably 
concentrate on the capital, Mexico City, 
although not exclusively so, but he swims with 
current trends in also drawing sustenance from 
the work of local and regional historians. 

Mexico in 1910 serves as a warning not to be 
misled by outward appearance. The centenary 
celebrations of independence provided an 
occasion for advertising the modernity of the 
Mexican State and the triumphs of the de- 
velopmental philosophies of the day. But the 
pageantry was a facade. There had beon rumb- 
lings - strikes in foe copper mines at Cananea 
and in the textile factories of Rio Blanco, and 
graphic accounts of rural misery, as in Tamer’s 
Barbarous Mexico, with its story of slave con- 
ditions on the plantations of southern Mexico - 
but these were discounted as the inevitable, 
but perhaps only temporary, social costs of 
economic progress, the growing pains hosejpar- 
able from modernization, ' and were swept 
aside by the flow of adulation. 

It has become accepted wisdom that disloca- 
tions in poor countries are a consequence of 
imperialist expansion and exogenous irmu- 
ences and it cannot be denied that a thirty-fold 
Increase in foreign investment during foe ™ r ' 
firiato, mainly from foe United States, dislo- 
cated local communities, as in the case of those 
affected by the railway-building programme. 
But Knight, rightly I think, gives these Influ- 
ences a low priority as a causal factor. 
abiy of all the great revolutions of foe twen- 
tieth’ century only those in Latin America - 
Mexico and Cuba -have not come as aresuH of 
war against an outside power. War provides 
one offoe most effective ways ofmobOiring 
peasants by politicizing them ^ discontented 
armies where they become accessible to radical 

^Whal^as to be explained in foe Mexican 

caseiswhyand how peasants mfoeabse^of 

' an external war, were roused anfomobilfred in 

such numbers, and it is here that Ifrught s work 
i* mret convincing. In addition to providing s 
5taSTr^of.he« US «ofp^^ 
content, he differentiates between varying 


types of unrest, making a distinction between 
serrano and agrarian revolts. Although these 
are not mutually exclusive, the antithesis 
points the contrast between movements lo- 
cated in isolated mountainous communities 
reacting against threats from encroaching State 
power and increased fiscal burdens, and agra- 
rian movements where changes in agricultural 
practices disrupted traditional village com- 
munities - the most famous example being in 
Morelos, where sugar plantations, expanding 
to fill foe vacuum left by the decline in Cuban 
sugar production in the 1890s, dispossessed 
villagers of their land and by ovenriding tradi- 
tional communal rights fuelled the zapatista 
movement. It is not, Knight comments, ex- 
ploitation per se but arbitrary exploitation 
which fuels moral outrage and sustains foe 
momentum of peasant rebellion. 

Some historians have been quick to dismiss 
zapatismo and other peasant movements as 
reactionary. Peasants betray that alliance be- 
tween workers and peasants on which any 
“genuine” revolutionary movement must rest. 
But Jean Meyer’s view, although perhaps over- 
stated, is that the largest peasant mobilization 
during the Revolution the crlstero move- 
ment, the great afterclap of counter-revolu- 
tionary thunder of the mid-1970s - drew its 
strength from outrage at town-based anti-cler- 
icals, who in desecrating churches were des- 
troying the sanctified symbols of community in 
the name of an abstract principle which might 
or might not bring benefits in its wake. Who 
were the revolutionaries and who the reac- 
tionaries? Knight argues that it was a "reac- 
tive" violence based on communities whose 
norms were nostalgic which underpinned the 
Revolution. 

Remove the charismatic source of royal jus- 
tice and legitimacy and to whom and to what 
does one appeal? In societies where bureaucra- 
tic norms do not prevail the source of justice 
will be personalized. It may seem odd to attri- 
bute this to rough caudillos but in such societies 
the bonds of personal loyalties and mutual 


obligations are paramount. Dudley Ankerson, 
whose Agrarian Warlord: Saturnino Cedillo 
and the Mexican Revolution In San Luis Potosf 
(also the stamping-ground of the precursor 
movement), is an excellent example of the re- 
gional studies now appearing, recounts a re- 
cent reunion of cedillistas he attended. As one 
of them put it: “We loved the General, you 
know. Everything.we have, everything we are, 
we owe to him.” Ankerson comments: "per- 
sonal loyalty toward their leader and pride in 
their association, the rewards of patronage and 
the penalties of clientship - in those few sent- 
ences he summarized Cedillo's rule". In the 
Mexican ballad literature of the c orrtdos there 
are countless examples of admiration for the 
bonds of loyalty and for courage in their de- 
fence, and only rarely echoes of abstract ideas. 

The reasons for middle-class discontent are 
more accessible and it may be that exogenous 
factors were more important in explaining the 
alienation of the middle classes from the Porfi- 
rian regime, as business men and landowners 
were adversely affected by the economic and 
financial crises of the pre-1910 years. But a key 
factor lay in the non-circulation of the top jobs. 
The Porfiriato was a gerontocracy, as any 
photograph of Porfirio's cabinet with their 
white beards cascading over their chests testi- 
fies. Two were over eighty, the youngest was 
fifty-five. Of the state governors, two were 
over eighty, six over seventy, seventeen over 
sixty. With many of them in power for over 
twenty years, it is scarcely surprising that non- 
re-election was - and remains - the cardinal 
tenet of revolutionary ideology. Where in 
clientilist politics government is a source of 
enrichment, a circulation of Elites is crucial to 
the health of the system as welt as to the 
pockets of the incumbents. 

What does the Mexican Revolution stand for 
and who are its beneficiaries? The 1917 Con- 
stitution is an earnest of intent, with its cultural 
and economic nationalism, anti-clericalism, 
indianism, agrarianism, labourism, non-inter- 
vention ism, but until the formation of the PNR 
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and its successor the PRI - the longest-surviv- 
ing and most stable party In Latin American 
history (always excepting the Peruvian APRA ) 
- there was no repository of revolutionary 
virtue. 

It was Lenin’s view that there could be no 
revolution without a revolutionary theory. By 
this criterion the Mexican Revolution would 
score a very low rating. But there cannot be a 
revolutionary theory without theorists and, as 
often as not, they are the members of the van- 
guard party, often comprising a majority of 
intellectuals, who tend to be the beneficiaries 
of revolutionary processes with their ability to 
articulate the yearnings of the inarticulate and, 
through their education, to see and grasp those 
opportunities which periods of change pro- 
vide. The formlessness of the Revolution has 
often been attributed to the absence of intellec- 
tual direction. There was certainly no van- 
guard party or conspiratorial group producing 
blueprints of revolutionary strategy, and 
although some historians have seen the germ of 
one in the “precursor" movement, this never 
had time to achieve its potential. There were 
intellectuals enough - rare spirits like Antonio 
Case, tortured ones like Jasd Vasconcelos “re- 
sisting the triumph of the wicked and the im- 
beciles", practical men like Manuel Gamio, 
educator, archaeologist and ethnologist, pain- 
ters like Francisco Goitia, David Siqueiros and 
Jos6 Clemente Orozco, and the novelists Mar- 



A detail from Ramdn Alva deb Canal's “El Cafe de 
Nadie", taken from Futurism and Futurisms, edited 
by Pontus Hulun and others (638pp. Thames and 
Hudson. £45). 

tin Luis Gtizman and Mariano Azuela, who 
attached themselves to caudillos, and every- 
where - the historian has no business neglect- 
ing them - the linterillos, the village school- 
masters and scribes, the literate leaders of the 
semi-literate and illiterate, like Otilio Mon- 
taflo, Zapata’s mentor. 

It is nevertheless difficult not to agree with 
the view expressed by the intellectual in 
Azueta’s novel The Underdogs that they “were 
like leaves blown on the wind’’. The day of the 
intellectuals would come in the great cultural 
renaissance of the 1920s and later, as Roderic 
Camp has shown in his Intellectuals and the 
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State in Twentieth-Ceniury Mexico, but no one 
succeeded in imposing a blueprint on the Re- 
volution. Vasconcelos, who came nearer than 
most, was to be pushed aside, a political failure 
who would finish his days expressing views of n 
fascist kind. By the 1930s the oficialista view of 
the Revolution made the task of alternative or 
oppositional interpretations a risky nnd un- 
profitable matter-, as critics of school history 
text books were to discover. 

There has been a tendency to interpret the 
Revolution in broadly antithetical terms by pit- 
ting the north against the centre (with a passive 
south and a virtually autonomous YucatAn), 
although in the final clash northerner fought 
against northerner. From this standpoint, the 
Revolution was fundamentally a revolt of the 
frontier against the metropolis, and the domi- 
nance of leaders from the northern states - 
Madero, Carranza, Villa, Obregdn and Callcs 
- gives some credence to this view. They were 
the cattlemen, miners, entrepreneurial far- 
mers, socially and geographically mobile - the 
frontera ndmada in Aguilar Camin's telling 
phrase -racially mixed and open to intellectual 
influences as well as to arms-receiving from 
across the United States border. 

In the final instance, the Sonorans tri- 
umphed, with their scorn for communal folk- 
ways and their belief that there was nothing 
wrong which a good dose of the work ethic 
would not cure. They were the bulldozing 


elements of Labour politics, or among those 
who question the consensus to avoid raising 
theological conflicts within the Church) is 
usually swept off the scene pretty summarily 
for fear of potential division. 

In Nicaragua the Catholic bishops, who had 
broadly legitimized the Somoza dynasty, sup- 
ported the eventual Sandinista revolution in 
1979. The first sign of their change of attitude 
had come in 1970, when Miguel y Bravo was 
named as Archbishop of Managua in prefer- 
ence to the candidate favoured by the presi- 
dent. What seems to have determined the epis- 
copal volte-face was the rising incidence of 
state terror against dissident elements in the 
population. In 1979 the bishops issued a Pas- 
toral Letter indicating strong support for tho 
revolution: it was “an opportune time truly to 
Implement the church’s option for the poor”) 
an occasion to build the Kingdom of God, 

. . bwed on liberation and justice. The rhetoric. 

There are clearly some societies in the modem and the intention, was familiar enough. Here 
world where the inherent human impulsions to was a chance to give content to the spacious 
religious observance never receive satisfactory programmes of social justice which the leaders 

institutional expression - where substitutes for of Latin American Catholicism had acclaimed 
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modernizers, the Piedmontese carpetbag 
of the Revolution whose proconsuls atte m m e H 
to shake southern Mexico out of its letharmv 
ways ns the northern Italians had tried to dn 
half a century before in the Italian south 
As now the academic equivalent of the Di 
visiones del Norte sweep down with their tech, 
nicnl ciobher and modernizing ways, it j Sre . 
freshing to find the old view of the Revoluf Wn 
here being refurbished, with its memories of 
Tanncnbanm and C.lrdenas, buttock-sore from 
mule-hack riding into mountainous recesses lo 
bring the vision of agrurian redemption to iso- 
lated Indian communities. Out of that experi- 
ence Tannenbuum fashioned his view of £ 
ico as n loose federation of autonomous village 
communities - a Proudhonian society which be 
juxtaposed with the positivist society of the 
Porfiriato and its successor rdgimes, Thatii. 
sion of the Revolution hns became blurred as 
governments seem to have given up trying to 
reconcile the seemingly incompatible alms of 
agrarian reform with its social imperatives.and 
as agricultural revolution with its economic 
efficiency and productivity strains to meet the 
needs of burgeoning cities. The future lay with 
the modernizers of the Sonora dynasty. “The 
genius of revolutionary leadership", as Knight 
comments, “lay in its capacity to harness the 
energy and grievances of the popular move- 
ment to antithetical ends - state building and 
capitalist development.” 
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dension of the bishops as revolutionary sym- 
pathizers in Nicaragua: it is their sense that the 
actions of the Sandinistas in power are rather 
different from either their preceding promises 
of a plural, democratic polity or the liberal 
shop-window they illuminate for world inspec- 
tion. What the bishops see is the indoctrination 
in the schools, the closure of Catholic broad- 
casting, the deportation of priests, the in- 
timidation of clergy believed unsympathetic to 
the revolution, and the general rendition of 
current events, in the government media, in 
the language of Marxism. These things, too, 
are examined in this careful and balanced 
study, but the larger conclusions that may be 
drawn are not. The observer of sequences like 
those being played out in Nicaragua, as once in 
Cuba, is supposed to be impressed by the sub- 
.tie variations of Marxism -- to note the seminal 
importance of national and local cultural influ- 
ences, to reject with disdain the one-dimen- 
sional criticisms of Ideological adversaries. But 
what Is the reality? In Nicaragua may be seen 
the gradual assembly of the machinery of con- 
trol whose familiar features seem to show so 
few variations in the apparently unending pro- 
cession of twentieth-century totalitarianism. 

If one would seek a vision of Nicaragua's 
future, then one should turn to Gerald Buss’s 
The Bear’s Hug, a well-researched and careful- 
ly explained account of the chilling fate of reli- 
gious believers in the Soviet State. The book, it 
is true, does not claim an objective pedigree; it 
was produced in co-operation with Keston Col- 
lege - an admirable research resource on dis- 
sident conditions in the Soviet Union but not 
. exactly a disinterested one. The Soviet State is 
a moral institution with a perfect right to prop- 
agate its own view of :the moral basis of social ■ 
order, and it happens to see this in terms of 
collective concepts of rights obviously different : 
from the individualist bourgeois freedoms of - ' 
the Western human fights variety. But what 
t|ie observer may legitimately complain about 
- and what Mr Buss evidences so well - is the 
failure of the Soviet state to live up to its oWn 
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promotions of “social justice” and of “peace". 
These are the very words used by Liberation 
theologians in Latin America to describe the 
impending paradise in Nicaragua. 

The third area of Church-and-State conflict 
encompassed by these new works is Ireland. 
This is not, however, the misty isle of “saints 
and scholars”, with its treasured spirituality, 
and its vibrant and prized Catholicism - to 
successfully exported throughout the world in 
the nineteenth century - but a veritable hell- 
hole of clerical totalitarianism and priestly 
superstition. Tom Inglis offers a kind of neo- 
Joycenn reflection on the state of Irish Catho- 
licism; his exultant exaggerations are so gross 
as to make the reader wonder, at times, if 
Moral Monopoly is intended to be humorous. 
But the author is a professional sociologist, sod 
claims hfs work as a serious and considered 
sociological survey of a deeply clericalized and 
controlled society. So great is the control, in- 
deed, that its origins and effects are traced a 
long way back: 

a moral discipline over passions and Instincts wl# 
was best achieved through an internalisation « 
shame and guilt Rbout the body, a process which b* 
originally been dovclopcd and exported lotheConu- 
nent by Irish monks back* in tho sixth ond scvcnii 
centuries, 

The Catholic Church, according to Dr Inglis.** 
nothing but a bureaucratic machine con- 
structed “to attain and maintain power"; it h» 
retained control because “people were indo* 
trinated through a fear of being denied salva- 
tion”. Ho is clearly not impressed with the loug 
traditions of what Conor Cruise O’Brien usm 
to call tho “Pamellism” of Irish political expej^ 
once - the capability of Irish politldans.to 
good Catholics and yet to ignore the puwj 
teaching of the Church on social and polio 
issues - and argues extensively about the aw 
den ways in which the hierarchy influen 
public men.. A measure of truth here, 
course; but all irredeemably r mixed up w 
some very poor judgment. The statistical ta 
of “bad luck” is amusing (surprisingly 
per pent in Ireland suppose if unlucky ro. , 
under aladder - the figure for England 
much larger, despite the absence of an cmv 
tive Church hierarchy peddling superaUti 
.the way Inglis alleges exists in Ireland. 1L 
! the account of the “sfcxual frustration jv* : 
mane to the; drinking rituals of Dublrop^ 
TTie diatribes against the influence of tn vw 
Ve very dated; like B,resuscifo^ 0 “ of :ff Ho jh 
terical strictufos of Paul Blanshare. oj^ . 
referem»; to the American Catholicis®^ 

' 1950s. But then Dr Inglis does hotTjS® ^ 
Catholic Church as “a voluqtjry; 
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Eastern Left, Western Left is a collection of 
papers by two distinguished Hungarian dmig- 
ris who now teach in Australiu. Strongly influ- 
enced in their youth by the Marxist philo- 
sopher Georg Lukflcs, they have modified 
their views considerably in the light of experi- 
ence of ’Teal socialism”. Lukdcs “posited a 
collective redeemer, the world proletariat" 
Bnd then shifted his faith to Lenin. The authors 
at first shared the illusion that Stalinism and its 
evils could be removed through a return to 
Leninism. They now sec “redemptive and 
democratic paradigms” ns mutunlly exclusive 
alternatives; they assign blame to “free-float- 
ing intellectuols", who as (Ferenc Feher puts 
it) “were profoundly responsible for corrupt- 
ing social movements with their redemptive 
paradigm of politics”. At the same time they 
ding to a socialist radical-democratic ideology, 
their ideal being expressed (in Hn essay by 
Agnes Heller) in the concept of “the Great 
Republic”, in which socialism is combined with 
pluralism, human rights, a functioning civil 
society. In the view of the authors, Rosa Lux- 
emburg typified this kind of leftism, which led 
her into conflicts with both Lenin and Trotsky, 
each in their own way redemptive-authorita- 


rians. In recent Hungarian history their model 
is Imre Nagy, who was shot after the 1956 
uprising. 

In such a context, what meaning is to be 
attached to terms such as “right" and “left"? In 
such a continuum, where would one put Stalin? 
Incidentally, Stalin massacred a vejy large 
proportion of the radical “free-floating intel- 
lectuals”, accusing them in turn of left and 
right-wing deviations (or even of forming, a 
“left-right centre"), but above all of the crime 
of thinking for themselves. In their long intro- 
duction to the present volume, Feher and Hel- 
ler point out that in the Soviet Union itself, 
which they see as neither capitalist nor social- 
ist, “the distinction between Left and Right 
makes no sense at all in the officially tolerated 
political and cultural space”. It must be said 
that in their comments on reform prospects in 
the Soviet Union the authors come close to 
proving that what is now happening under 
Gorbachev could not possibly have happened. 
Nor are they alone in their surprise. Needless 
to say, Gorbachev's radical-reform pro- 
gramme may fail, but their implied model of 
Soviet society would seem to have excluded 
even the attempt. This said, they remain 
correct in stressing the irrelevance of the 
left-right distinction in the Soviet context. 
Marxist dogmatists may regard the recognition 
of the need for “socialist markets", as “right”, 
yet this is accompanied by stress on glasnost', 
the election of management by the workforce, 
attacks on privilege and corruption, which it is 
absurd to see as right-wing objectives. 

included in this volume is a perceptive essay 
on “The Social Character of Khrushchev's 
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Considering that the Soviet Union defined 
itself until 1936 as a "dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat”, it is surprising how few scholars 
hsye actually studied that proletariat. 
Perhaps we have assumed that the sources 
would prove unrewarding, though a pioneer- 
; ing study by the Menshevik Solomon Schwarz, 
published in 1952, suggested otherwise. Or 
maybe we have felt that the notion of the work- 
ers as the ruling class under Stalin was too 
absurd to require serious investigation. 

One way qr the other, Soviet Workers and 
Stalinist Industrialization has some surprises in 
store. It is one of the most Important contribu- 
tions of recent years to Soviet social history. 

• Making exhaustive use of journals and news- 
papers from the 1930s- in the industrial, trade- 
union and legal fields, Donald Filtzer shows 
•bat the workers, although they faced appalling 
conditions and were often grossly exploited, 
nevertheless managed to carve out for them- 
selves a limited area of autonomy over the 
wpr^process, which in the long term has been 

• sufficient to lame and even frustrate the aims of 
the planning authorities. Under the first five- 
yoar plans, the . regime's inflated planning 
tagets jinposed such strains on managers that 
. twy We^i, prepared to concede almost any- 

, thing to retain even minimally competent . 
Vferkers. The latter thus had a strong bargain- 
ing position, which they used to establish their. 
0w n \vpi-jcfpatten1s. Workers found it more 
Sjd;tnore difficult 'to strike, or to mount any 
ferra of collective protest, but they could al- 
. ^ys'gQ elsewhere to seek a better job, and to 
■■ fofej managers would tum a blind eye to • 
- - PPPf.' timekeeping, indiscipline, pilfering, 
.-flrutikeuness and corruption. : 

- v- ;^? fojfohe: devised various stratagems to 
werfofoe jthjanagerial leniency - "shock-Work- 

“socialist competition”, .Stakhanovism.. , 

. worked were offered awards arid dec- . 

- Dratjong-; h|gher pay 1 , better social security en- 

, g'.Wenfe,. aod eventual co-option upwards , 
these devices generated 

.f. .iK-'inton rm ' .. ilia had 


were, moreover, bitterly resented by the rest of 
the labour force, and sometimes even physical- 
ly assaulted by them. Besides, a spell of 
Stakhanovite labour would impose such a 
strain on men and equipment that it was invari- 
ably followed by a period of lower output which 
might annul the hard-won gains. When 
morale-boosting measures failed, the regime 
resorted to the criminal law. In 1938 absentee- 
ism (defined as twenty minutes' lateness) was 
made a criminal offence, and from 1940 in- 
fringements of labour discipline were treated 
the same way. Even then, managers and fore- 
men tended to react by covering up for the 
“criminals". 

Dr Filtzer views this labour-relations system 
as the result of a kind of stalemate between the 
Soviet 0ite and the workers. The 6Iite in his 
view "overthrew the conquests of the October 
Revolution and displaced the working class". 
It could not, however, crush the working class. 
It therefore “atomized the workforce to ensure 
its own survival", and in doing so created a 
situation “where it could neither coerce nor 
encourage workers to work efficiently”. I find 
the immediate explanation convincing, though 
to me the Elite's nature and its policies seem 
directly determined by the October Revolu- 
tion, not * result of its abjuration. For that 
reason, I cannot share Filtzer's hope that the 
wbrking class may act as the nucleus of a “uni- 
versal class which, in overcoming its own par- 
ticular contradictions with the ruling 6Iite, lays 
the basis for satisfying the radical needs of 

society ns a whole". . 

Whatever one's long-term view of the in-, 
dustrial stalemate, its effects are still haunting 
the Soviet economy today. Waste, low produc- 
tivity, poor-quality production, resistance to 
Innovation and a permanent apparent labour 
shortage are among Gorbachev's main 
headaches. Filtzer’s solution may be utopidn, 
but his account of how the situation has amen 
is ivivid and' Instructive. This is a book which 
should be pondered by anyone who wants to 
understand , the state of the Soviet Union 
totlay. % . . • . ~ ’ ' ' • - 

The first part of Research Guide to the Russian 
and Soviet Censuses edited by Ralph S. Clem 
f 323 DP- Cornell University Press.; $41.25.- 
0 8014 1838 0), consists of eight essays by 
specialists oti the USSR and the topics covered 
include: ethnicity and language, marriage and 
the family, and educafipn and literacy. P«rt hyp . 

inHp.x tn ail the published , 


Regime" by Feher. One must agree that this 
contradictory and colourful character was, on 
balance, a positive figure. The release of mil- 
lions of political prisoners, plus a long list of 
social measures (improved pensions, elimina- 
tion of tuition fees in secondary nnd higher 
education, a minimum wage, the repeal of the 
law forbidding workers to change their jobs, a 
better deal for the peasantry), ail this was no 
mean achievement. However, given his back- 
ground. he could not have been expected to 
understand, let atone dismantle, the Stalinist 
system, while he did remove its worst features, 
and sufficiently disturbed his more conserva- 
tive colleagues for them to remove him. In- 
terestingly, Feher himself argues that, if one 
accepts Lenin’s concept of a “Jacobin dicta- 
torship", Stalin was a “necessity”. Indeed this 
is one reason why our two authors no longer 
accept Leninism. 

In a vivid and perceptive paper entitled “In 
the Bestiarium”, Feher discusses barbarism in 
both its Nazi and Soviet-Stalinist versions. He 
then asserts that the amnesties under Khrush- 
chev were confined to those who “admitted 
their guilt”, and that “the few who insisted on 
their innocence were returned to the enmps”. 
He cites no evidence for what appears to be a 
quite incorrect statement. 

The two authors join forces In u rather de- 
pressing essay on “being anti-nuclear in Soviet 
societies". They lay much stress on “Russian 
Chauvinism", the role of the Soviet army in 
providing avenues for social mobility, the use 
of “peace" for official propaganda. The whole 
issue is one in which the Western left Is out of 
tune with the views of many “Eastern" dissi- 
dents. Some of their observations can be 
queried. Thus is it really true that the ordinary 
Soviet citizen has no fear of nuclear war? It is 
certainly no longer the case that the Soviet 
authorities refuse to allow the public exhibition 
of films showing the consequences of such a 
war. While clearly distancing themselves from 
Reagan's rhetoric and arms build-up, the au- 
thors tend to play down the dangers which 


right-wing ideological militancy could pose, 
and its effect on the perceptions of the Soviet 
leadership. (I am writing this review in Califor- 
nia, and have just seen a television programme 
devoted to the career of President Johnson 
which included a statement to the effect that 
General Curtis LeMay advised the launching 
of a nuclear strike aguirst Chirm as the way to 
win the Vietnam war. Of course Johnson 
rejected this advice , but it is not only in the 
West that the military draw up “worst-case” 
scenarios.) 

Feher and Heller are joint authors of one of 
the best of the book's essays, on “Class, Mod- 
ernity and Democracy”. They challenge sev- 
eral opinions widely held on the left. Thus: 
“Where there is class there is liberty.” Another 
way of making the same point is to say that a 
thoroughgoing despotism requires a classless 
society, since otherwise at least the ruling class 
will have rights. They challenge the notion that 
“modem society can be reduced to the polarity 
of two classes alone". Then it is good to read 
that “we categorically reject the Marxian- 
Lukdcsian distinction between the empirical 
and imputed consciousness of the working 
class", stressing the “elitist- Leninist con- 
sequences” of any such doctrine . They likewise 
reject, and rightly, the notion that one can 
conceivably elevate the working class into the 
position of n ruling class. Indeed the whole 
concept of the “dictatorship of the proletariat” 
is devoid of meaning, and it is till too true, os 
the authors state, that new and more powerful 
chains can be (have been) forged for the work- 
ers "in the name of their own emancipation”. 

Here and there the authors, whose native 
language is not English, would have benefited 
from linguistic editing. Thus Babeuf has a 
“choleric temperature", there is a reference to 
“dominant social imaginary'' , the military rank 
of Marshal always has two Its. But these are 
minor blemishes. Anyone interested in left- 
wing politics and in Eastern Europe will find 
here much to stimulate the mind and to argue 
about. 


foes® devices generated the wm . mdex t0 ^ ^ published 
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"(Scholem'sl work on Jewish mysticism, messlanism, and sectarianism, 
spanning now half a century, constitutes, 1 should think, one of the major 
achievements of the historical Imagination In our time. I would contend that It 
is of vital Interest not only to anyone concerned with the history of religion but 
to anyone struggling to understand the underlying problematics of the human 

predicament." 

—Robert Alter, Commentary 

ORIGINS 

OF THE 

KABBALAH 


GERSHOM SCHOLEM 

Translated by Allan Arkush and Edited by R. J. Zwi Werblowsky 

Gershom Scholem (1897-1982) opened up a once esoteric world oF Jewish 
mysticism, the Kabbalah^ to concerned students of religion: a tradition of re- 
peated attempts to achieve and. portray direct experiences of God: In 1973 
Princeton University Press published R. J. Zwi Werblowsky's translation of 
Scholem's masterly Sabbatai Sevi: The Mystical Messiah (Bollingen Series 
XCIII). Now Princeton presents the first English translation of Origins of the 
Kabbalah, a work that probes the twelfth- and thirteenth-century beginnings 
pf the Kabbalah in southern France and Spain. A contribution not only to the 
history of Jewish medieval mysticism but to the study of medieval mysticism 
jn general, the book will be of surpassing interest to historians anid psycholo- 
gists, as well as to students of the histpry of religion. The text and annotations 
have been edited and brought up to date by Professor VVerblowsky. 

Published In association with the Jewish Publication, Society, Philadelphia 
Cloth: $47.50 (U.S.) 

Order front your local bookseller or from 

Princeton University Press 

15A Epsom Road ■ . 

Guildford Surrey GtJl 3jf. . . • 
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New Zealand 


Christopher Hitchens 

Super-suburbia of (he Southern Seas, 

Nature’s - and Reason's - true Antipodes, 

Hail, dauntless pioneers, intrepid souls. 

Who cleared the Bush - to make a lawn for bowls. 
And smashed the noble Maori to ensure 
The second rate were socially secure! 

Wynford Vaughan-Thomas’s Farewell to New 
Zealand both drew upon, and helped to 
perpetuate, a stock image of the country that 
remains undimmed. "Miles from anywhere - 
and that’s Australia"; jokes about Kiwis and 
sheep (in themselves rather coma-inducing 
subjects); above all, the idea of Hn unthinking 
mimesis of Englishness,- made more absurd 
and parodic by its location in the Pacific. 
Southern Rhodesia and the Falklands could be 
made to appear Parnassian by contrast. 

Stereotypes are a hardy breed, and this one 
has outlived its subject by almost a generation. 
Though much of New Zealand still looks 
amazingly like Cornwall or the Home Coun- 
ties, and though rugby is still a ruling passion 
and Victorian emulation a persistent style, it 
would no longer be fair for Vaughan-Thomas 
to say: 

Saved by the Wowsers from the Devil's Tricks 
Your shops, your pubs, your niimls all close 

at six . . . 

The Wharfics* Heaven, the gourmet's Purgat’ry: 
ice-cream on mutton, swilled around in teal 

In 1972, for instance, Germaine Greer came to 
New Zealand from Sydney to promote The 
Female Eunuch. A local journalist had just 
been jailed for employing the word "bullshit” 
in public. Ms Greer agreed to repeat the word, 
with some embellishments, in the hope of. 
ridiculing the law. She overestimated the local 
tolerance for irony, refused to pay the resulting 
fine, and escaped arraignment only by leaving 
the country. In theory, she still cannot return 
to these “boring, parochial little islands”. But 
if she were to do so, she would find that the 
man who said “bullshit” , Timothy Shadbolt, is 
presenting one of the nation's leading televi- 
sion shows. And the woman who organized her 
1972 trip, Susan Kedgley, is a prominent 
documentary producer whose latest works are 
a film profile of Katherine Mansfield and an 
emphatically worded feature entitled Ger- 
maine Greer Revisited. 


notes 

If you want honest roast mutton these days, 
you have to search. It’s all nouvelle cuisine. 

★ ★ 

The national shame, even so, is the undoubted 
fact that most New Zealanders of distinction 
became distinguished, like David Low, be- 
cause they left. As next year's Katherine 
Mansfield centenary approaches, the country 
is beginning to take the measure of its most 
famous daughter. At her old school, the 
Samuel Marsden Collegiate School for Girls, 
there is as yet no plaque. For decodes, the 
young ladies were not taught anything of the 
existence of their most famous old girl. The 
official history of the academy records sourly 
that her contemporaries “resented the fact'that 
her ambitions, moods and restless longings 
invaded and disturbed their world of con- 
formity”. 

“These people have not learned their 
alphabet yet", said Katherine Mansfield on her 
one return visit to Wellington from London. 
Yet she found the memory of the country very 
hard to erase. The death of her Anzac brother 
Leslie in Flanders set her to writing "The 
Aloe”, which became “Prelude” and which still 
amnzesNcw Zealanders by its power to evoke. 
Towards her own death, writing in the Swiss 
Alps, she seemed almost to summon the old 
country in spite of having changed both the 
names that bound her to it. 

Katherine Mansfield: A woman, a writer, 
produced by Susan Kedgley, switches between 
New Zealand and Europe very deftly. Bom in 
Wellington as she was, K.M. believed in the 
influence of the elements on birth. She stressed 
the wind, as well she might. It can still lift you 
off your feet at the hilltop memorial to Admiral 
Byrd. In Wellington, the renewing gale is the 
dominant climatic and conversational theme. 
It seems to have been blowing and cleansing 
long enough to permit a rehabilitation and 
some reconsideration of K.M. Brashness and 
mimicry - those allegedly New Zealand qual- 
ities - were considered to be evidence of both 
vulgarity and energy when she was at Garsing- 
ton. The original North Island can hardly 
afford to esteem her less. 


+ ★ ★ 


Late in life Samuel Butler was to deny it. but 
his earliest published work was A First Year In 
Canterbury Settlement, assembled by his father 
the Canon out of his letters home. His five 
years of sheep-farming in New Zealand , which 
made him prosperous and fitted him our (as he 
thought) with an income for life, were not 
passed entirely among his flocks. He contri- 
buted (to The Press, a quasi-literary journal) 
the first sketch of Erewhon , which was Darwin 
Among the Machines. It appeared in New 
Zealand in 1863 and was expanded and 
re-written for Holyoake’s Reasoner in 1865 . So 
Butler, who came to England precisely to 
escape from ordination, could hardly be said to 
have found a Wowser’s paradise. 

Erewhon's subtitle is Over the range, and the 
initial depiction of the hills and countryside, 
including the portrait of Chowbok, are a 
distillation of New Zealand as Butler remem- 
bered it. Thus, though New Zealand has often 
been lampooned as a Victorian pastiche of a 
country, in the high Victorian period it was the 
setting for a book, and an author, inverting all 
that made Victorian society recognizable, Sad, 
then, for local pride that he repudiated his 
Canterbury papers and always insisted that 
Erewhon was “Op 1”. 

★ ★ ★ 

Kipling wrote of Auckland that it was “last, 
loneliest, loveliest, exquisite, apart”. He was 
hymning the white dominions at the time, 
though of course he had in common with other 
imperialists an admiration for the valour and 
integrity of the Maoris. Today, Auckland can 
accurately be called the largest city of 
Polynesia, with a considerable population of 
Samoan and other islanders as well as of 
Maoris. The Museum, which is also called the 
War Museum, might have pleased Kipling. It is 
largely given over to a Cenotaph and to the 
display of regimental battle-standards and 
memorabilia. But its largest annexe is conse- 
crated to the Maori tribes and their artefacts 
and language. The renowned Te Maori exhibi- 
tion was housed here for a while (why has it 
travelled to America and not to Britain?) In 
deference to the bi-national character of New 
Zealand, an illustration of a Second World 
War troopship records that it brought back the 
Maori volunteers to Aotearoa, the Maori name 


for the country inclining “Land of (he Lena 
While Cloud". 8 

A revival of Maori self-consciousness has 
been a necessary corollary lo the re-examined 
idem it y of New Zealand that followed the 
slackening of lies with Britain in the 1970s. A 
recent report to the Minister of Maori Affairs 
contains a fascinating series of New Zealand 
state and commercial advertisements down the 

decades. All the reproductions share a consis. 
tent theme - [lie use of Maori images and crafts 
to lend an air of qunimucss and exotica to the 
staid national landscape. The use of the "Maori 
maiden” motif, as revealed here, would 
embarrass even the most hardened sceptic on 
matters rncisl and sexist. 

One reaction to this has been a cultural 
nationalist one, with “Roots’’-orientated 
Maoris taking back the bequests that their 
ancestors made to museums and collections. 
This tendency is limited. It is also much less 
striking, to a visitor, than is the willingness on 
the part of many white New Zealanders to 
employ the Maori term "pakeha" to describe 
themselves. There’s an element of white guilt 
in the usage, which denotes the latecomer and 
settler, but it’s arguably an improvement on 
the use of the word “Maori” to mean tourist 
attraction. 

* * ★ 

In the old days, if South Africa didn't want 
Maori members of the touring New Zealand 
rugby team, it didn't get Maori members. By 
“the old days” 1 mean fifteen years ago. Maoris 
were not even allowed, when they toured more 
tolerant countries, to do their traditional haka 
dance before the game. Rugby football was so 
essential to New Zealand culture that this did 
not even seem worthy of remark. One of the 
most influential books published in the country 
in the last two decades was Mud in Your Eye, a 
study of the rugby cult by one of its leading 
votaries. Chris Laidlaw was an All Black 
himself, and one of the sweetest half-backs that 
any aficionado can remember. He was hard to 
laugh off, then, when he wrote that “conformi- 
ty is the cornerstone of New Zealand society” 
and argued for multi-racial sport at home and 
abroad. It’s an emblem of the change in the 
tone and character of New Zealand society that 
he has now been made High Commissioner to 
Zimbabwe. 


Australian note 


Jeremy Treglown 

What is a literary journal for? In its twentieth- 
century forms, especially the “little magazine” , 
jt evolved partly - though leas than is often 
claimed - as a vehicle for the avant-garde: a 
place where recalcitrant new work could be 
published, and where its claims could be 
argued; But tiiat role has disappeared now that 
there Isn’t much of a literary avant-garde, in . 
the 1920s sense. The innovations of recent 
writing have been easily understood and 
assimilated; good new work is, on the whole, 
pretty accessible (at teast to a readership 
brought up on. Joyce and Eliot), and readily 
finds a market. In a world where a writer of any 
talent is quickly taken up by large commercial 
publishers, popular magazines and television, 
the little magazine has become superfluous. 

So, at any rate, iah Hamilton argued af a 
recent conference on literary journals at the 
Humanities Research Centre in Canberra, 
though hard ly anyone seemed to t| link he was ' 
serious. To most of the seventy or so -people'; 
taking part - chiefly : Australian literary 1 
academics and the editors of academically re- 
spectable literary journals- this was the kind o f 
doat-tralling , you. get at a conference, or 
perhaps just English irony. SI mi fatly ignored, 
at ; leasts in the pqblic discussions, was Peter 
Porter’s pragmalq: defence of routine review- 
ing, whether in smSlI-circulation magazines or 
ill the Sunday newspapers, as a valuable Form 
of brokerage between a wide range of new 
work and its potential readership. ; 

; It may have been the humility bf the job 
Porter described that effectively put , it off tjie 
agenda. A conference is a serious thing. But lie ' 
nuty, like Ian Hamilton rlfevfc ftdrVe i 


so painfully as to have anaesthetized it. For one 
thing, he was implying that good newspaper 
reviewers are, in the full sense, critics. But 
surely modem criticism is Unjournalistically 
challenging, difficult, abstract? Besides, Por- 
ter's argument presupposed that current work 
in fiction and poetry is worth reviewing. But to 
many academic critics, this seems doubtful. 
W; J. T. Mitchell, the editor of the disting- 
uished theoretical journal Critical Inquiry (still 
pronounced by Australians with every syllable 
intact, though the English now call It, Chicago- 
wise, Crick linckry), sees old-fashioned “crea- 
tive” literature as at best lying fallow; The real 
life, the real avant-garde. Is to be found, in 
criticism itself, at least as it js done in his jour- 
■ nal. With their intellectual and imaginative 
energy, their range, their cqmbatlveness.jheir 


terously promotional account of how he had 
produced a large (and advertisement-attract- 
ing) circulation by the simple trick of giving his 
paper away free; a lugubrious Heinz Ludwig 
Arnold lamented the drop in sales of Text & 
Kritik to its present pitiable 40.Q0Q - a circula- 
tion beyond the dreams of most' of those at 
Canberra. But on the whole such considera- 
tions were markedly neglected by an in other 
respects often Marxizing gathering. 

Still, plenty of information was exchanged. 
Other editors - jamong them Gian-Giacomo 
Mjgone of V Indice, Peter Craven of Scripsl 
and Kepyn Goldsworthy of the Australian 
Book. Review - described their policies and 
practices. Historians talked about literary 
journalism in the past - K. K. Ruthven about 
■ Pound's hijacking of other people’s, especially 


difficulty, the cricks are the artists, now. To .women’s, magazines; Ian Hamilton about 
prove it, see how neglected they are by the; literary journals in the Second World War. 
lUerary establishment! . And there was some real, detailed polemic iji 

This now widespread claim partly depends; , an attack on Quadrant by Susan McKernan , in 
On a notion of the revolutionary struggle of a Karl Miller's embattled account of the literarv- 

subserelent c| ass - the cricks - to replace tile -, political character of the London Review of 
privileged imaginative writer. The argument Books, aid in Sylvia LawSori’s passionate crit- 
convinceri few, of the (in the Old sense) writers; ique of Australian cu l Jure in general, accompa- 
; and editors at the conference (who included ; ' nled by her utopian yision of an imaginary new ' 
Donald Horne, Karl Miller ‘, 'tmme poets,: journal, the Plains Review. Lawson was so per- 
antong tlicm John TV&nter andiChris Wallace, puasive imd ^detailed* in foot that one crick : 
Crabbe j and the onthi^iastic young start of the j: wris heard to ask another whether the Plains 
lively qow Australian tepri) . Aft# Review was really fi&gdbd' as she had cratked It 

all, that notoriously privileged author, Peter tipto be/ ' p 

Porter, probably^earns lek than a tenth -as Understandable edl^‘&r&^. a iart, ’ 
much as Stanley. Fish- and Professor Ftshh^.; ' one reasph for the : general avoidance of hard 
tenure, and a pension to look forward to; Pr^q.: ^'figures was perhaps the strangely clouding 

heal economics, ; thoygh^didnT jnforett i the. 1 ;.; effpfct of Abstralla’s sysfem of multiple sub" . 
conference much. Snnte editors Hfo/ttnriiiutiica 1 a _ 3,” ■ * . . vl-L • .. 


don’t expect to be paid much (and the publica- 
tion of whose books is in turn heavily under- 
written). Such circumstances aren't unknown 
elsewhere, of course, and no one supposes 
that, taken in isolation, commercial P rofi ^ bI *' 
ity is a reliable Index of cultural value. Besides, 
as the director of the Literature Board, the 
former accountant Tom Shapcott, argues, free 
markets don’t really exist anyway. But there 
are degrees of freedom, and. In a world where 
the vast majority of literary journals low 
money, harder questions seemed called to ■ 
not least because the answers to them can 
interestingly complicated. As far as AuBtT "‘ 
is concerned, for example, where the nuffi 
of state-subsidized literary journals has rise 
from nine in the early 1970s to twenty* 0 
today, support of literature is deeply Iwuno 
With the preservation, and to some extent 
very making, of national and regional 0,11 J 
against the northern hemispherical tide, 
position of Australian journals , as of Aus . 
Han new writing in general, looks m°r® 
guard than avant-garde, that may in foe 
run be no bad thing. Among all the . ’ 

especially from Journal editors . for cu * tur . ff - 
teroationalism, 1 it. is worth remembering^ ^ 

local- or national identity. An inWm*ti^®|. 

; literature (and.its journals) may end j 

' acteriess as an international airport. ; 

. '.As for the; claims of theory ; to have 

• oyer from traditional imaginative wri * 

shall have to wait and see. CertamJy. 

'■ : boundaries are always fluid . Yesterday, 

lafahipcan even betomorrow’ssoapo^ 

' Melbourne, at this moment, a , ^ u 0 n. 
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Letters __ 

r i era in flip OVlPt ( or depressed), the other learns what dejection 

tflange m i ur d e p ress i 0n f ee | s like an d how to label the 

Ullion feeling. However, the contingencies of re- 

^-Alexander Masoymnus (Letters. May 15) vcrbal behaviour are hardly sufficiem w 

u surely right to * account for the immense variety of feelings 

aculpating account (March - ) >f the S e that j ntrosp ection yields - a variety that poets 

Union and its reforms ’ Bu ! s w and patients appear readily to experience, 

what I believe to be the two most important ^ key S |Ler’7essay ends 

lessons from the text which offends him. w|th the semences; ** A11 wordg for fee i ings 

First, there arc sovietologists who try to tell seem t0 have begun M metaphorSt and it is 

the truth about the communist system, and significant that the transfer has always been 

who recognize that it reforms itself only at the from pilbl j c t0 private No word secms l0 have 

top, and only so as to perpetuate its totalitarian originated as the name of a feeling." One 

power. But such sovietologists (I think of the won d er8 on w hat authority these categorical 

late Leonard Schapiro, and of Alain Besan- statements are based. Surely not on the claims 

qon) do not enjoy those privileged relations of phenomenological psychologists, 
with Russian academies, that frank exchange j n a wor( j i one feels cheated by Skinner’s 
of views”, that access to new and interesting behaviouristic outline of a science of feeling, 
‘information", which are offered to their more Th ere is much more to feeling than he finds 
gullible or more grovelling colleagues. Indeed, room f or j n hj s pre-emptive definitions, 
they are lucky if they can travel to the Soviet 

Union at all. And whnt scope for professional SAUL ROSBNZWEIO. 

dement is there tor the ordinary and ^ 0 ” y ' 

far-from-brilliant sovietologist, who has sacri- ’ 

feed his visa for the sake of mere honesty? 

Second, every academic wishes to make a \ WtltetS HOUSe? 
contributton to hia subject, and to be known sjr _ unc i ub bable. It can’t 

for tome important discovery. If therewerea mean that they ^, n ’ t join dubs. They do. They 

dtsoplme whose sole purpose were to study an ^ s J ^ ^ re aicble sea 

, ' learned journals together to talk, argue, rage and 

Mid sweB with articles reporting sudden and J | ^ ^ „ , he „ millg ot 

unforeseen increases in the number of angels .rri 

taddanjguponit. So it iswith sovietology c 8 osto[ rent , rates, mainteuance, staff- 

shell survives and grows by noticng total , clc of London dub premises is prohibitive, 

inrnbraiatioit tn a system which nevertheless 8 d ' diversified as they money down tfte 

from J*“ r ,0 y“ r a " d decade t0 drain. The prospect of a Writers' House in 
diode, curiously untransformed. London has been just that for donkey's years. 

Mr Mistmanusshould be less shocked than it iooke d like achieving bricks and 

I Brow l' 8 , ' R “ ,h f , r mortar, but in 1974 Lord Goodman's commit- 

faliopi for the impossible- that truth shou d remtfuUy to conclude that it would be 

be He sole aim of sovietology - he should difficuIt t0 combine the various 

nto hHtead on the peculiar nature of this o niMti ‘ ns mterested in the concept of a 
osapline, which has become hostage to the House” 

wy system which it pretends to study. No d(Jubt , hat st , u appljes> but jt s uU seems 

ROGER SCRUTON. like sound and diplomatic sense for the major 

6 linden Gardens, London W2. societies to pool their resources and invest in a 

building in central London which their own 

Towards a Science of members and visiting writers from abroad 

t. ^ could use as a base, providing accommodation 

reeling f or a lecture-room, a comfortable jftfmg-room , 

Sir, - In his article (May 8), B. F. Skinner offices for the managerial staff, and a ismaU 
reduces feelinfc to physiology (bodily condl- bar. Ideally there shou . , 

Sons like those described by W. B. Cannon), writers from out of town to 

etymology (eg, anxiety traced in part to the reasonable cost. Club A 

Latin root for choking, and then defines the distance often can t afford to «>me to evem g 

role of psychology li largely a matter of meetings which wil 

contingent verbal behaviour. For example, expense of staying a ■ . aenera i 

»hen someone sees a downcast look on should be a club-house for^ wmters in generaL 

another’s face and says, “You look dejected” The idea has been realized in van 

AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

JAnBayky Is Thomas Warton Professor of English Literature at the University of Oxford. Hia The Order of 
^kat Trafalgar and Other Essays has just been published. 
iQMph Brodsky’s collection of essays, Less Than One, was published last year. 

Rogtr Cardinal’s Breton: Nadja appeared last year . 

Tititt Clay has worked on n number of archncOloglcal sites In the Mediterranean . ■ 

18 c°* aul hor , with Mary Cadogaii, at The Lady Investigates: Women detectives and spies in 

l Mwimmt Crook’s The Dilemma of Style: Architectural ideas from the picturesque to the post-modern wilt be 

PubluhedUter this year. , hnrn 

Doris h Northern Arts LUerary Fellow at the Universities of Newrastie / .L. ^ ■ 19 gj 

^Doohy’s first collection of poems, The Interrupted Dream: Poom /JOT JM . ^ hC European 

r 

Mastera wM 

is Professor of BngHBh Literature at B foter this yeor. 

'^VieAdvantqgeofLyric, 1977. Her Narrators and Welts* wM ^’^ s . udlMatt j; clJn l V ere i tyo r 

flenniesoy is Professor of HlBtory and Director of the Centre for 

Qoaklqg is Professor of Russia n History at the'SdiDofa “ 


ateoms, 1985 . : ’. . ; 

“^appeared In 1983. •' 

^0;Do^xogfiu6>B The Courtly Love Tradition was published in ivns. 

Is i lectured In English at the UnLverrityofOufoam. . publ | jH ed last year- 

T Jt^fa*itSs$ehiial Reading and his Wtest collectiorf of poems, • 

dbtiecti^n of poems, Skevlngton’s P-“ , ‘ th 0 j. 0 ti’Alba della Magna 

isReadeV In AtcHhboIobv at Edinburgh University, sod the puthoroi ... "r 


i^okslhdude Dear Old Blight} ,1980, and Ah ABC Colston for- • 

tbecatalogttfc ^^ ue .*- e P^v. - ..“S ' • ,i: ' ‘ V 


degrees and all sorts of ways in other countries. 
Toronto has Harbourfront, an amalgam of 
private and public interests which has made of 
reclaimed dockland a huge arts and recreation 
centre. Israel has Writers’ Houses and artists’ 
colonies; there is a Maison des £crivains in 
Paris; the Alfred Dfiblin House in Germany 
was presented by Gtinter Grass for the benefit 
of his fellow-authors and there is, or was, a 
comprehensive draft proposal for a Writers' 
House in Berlin, with facilities for a bookshop, 
cafe, meeting-rooms and accommodation for 
visiting authors. I believe that Amsterdam has 
its Writers' House, and so does Hungary. 
London seems to be the one important city in 
the world of books which offers no real 
facilities to its own and visiting writers. 

The pooling of resources could not provide a 
pool big enough to float a venture of this sort. 
Money, and how to get it, would be the second 
problem. The first must be to convince the 
leading literary bodies that there is a real 
intention to establish a Writers’ House in 
London. There have been rumours that certain 
of the major societies are looking at the idea 
again. If we made enough encouraging shouts, 
expressed ourselves privately to club presi- 
dents and publicly in letters to the papers, we 
might then get together to think how to raise 
the cash. On a rough average, 50,000 books are 
published each year. Allowing for the dead, 
who are always with us, that’s still a lot of 
writers. Surely we can afford a place of our 
own? 

A. L. BARKER. 

103 Harrow Road, Carshalton, Surrey- 

Minority Poets 

Sir, - As the nominal author (actually co- 
author) of the "British and Irish Poetry” list 
castigated by Sylvia Kantaris in her letter (May 
22), may l be allowed a small bit of umbrage? 
The list was designed to show the range of 
books published, not of poets writing, ft thus 
repeats a social bias in favour of male, 
middle-class expertise. But an attempt has 
been made to counter that. 

At the risk of sounding nil-picking, Sylvia 
Kantaris's sums are wrong. The total number 
of women represented is forty-nine, the best 
part of a quarter of the whole; and, although 
the black authors are few (a fair reflection of 
the published field) there are eight in all , three 
of them women. I can’t argue on class; I sus- 
pect that the act of writing poetry puts one into 
the middle classes. However, it would be fool- 
ish to deny the working-class origins and alle- 
giances of many of the poets (most notably 
Tony Harrison and Tom Pickard). 

I would have hoped it would be of more 
interest that the list reflected a boom in poetry- 
writing, particularly in the normally peripher- 
alized parts of Britain; and a thriving small- 
press scene. Sadly, this, which I think bodes 
well for the future of poetry, has gone un- 
noticed. 

HARRY GILONIS. ^ t . 

Poetry Society, 21 Earls Court Square, London 

SW5. 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR- — T 

Competition No 331 

Readers are invited to Identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
June 19. A prize of £20 is offered for the first correct 
set of answers opened oh that date, or fatting that the 
most nearly correct - in which case Inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 331" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times LUerary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
Lane, London EC1M 4pX. The solution and results 
will appear on June 26. 

1 Soy It, no ideas bui in things - 

nothing but the blank faces of the houses 
and cylindrical trees ' 

bent, forked by preconception nnd accident 

2 James’s criticnl genius comes out most tellingly in 
bts mastery over, his baffling escape from, Ideas; a 
mastery and an escape which are perhaps the last 
test of a superior Intelligence. He had a mind so fine 
that do idea could violate It. • 

3 The' thought beneath so slight a film 

rs more distinctly seen - 
. As lades just reveal the surge - < : 

Or.Mtsts - the Apennirie. • •• " 


Edward Thomas 

Sir, - One must charitably assume that baste 
and ignorance explain Kathleen Bucknell’s 
perverse assertion, in her review of my Edward 
Thomas (February 27), that I "contend” that 
Edward Thomas's “Old Man” is about his 

“spirilualidentification with the unemployed”. 

I don’t. 

I argue, in some detail, that Thomas draws 
on William James's social phenomenology (un- 
mentioned by Bucknell) to interpret a world 
with “’a rich symbolical significance, meaning I 
know not what”’. The poem is haunted by 
“vulnerability and transience . . . exclusion 
from language and solidarity . . . absence of 
affiliations and affinities”. It "suppresses the 
resonances of the prose, which links the condi- 
tion of 'workless, homeless men’ with that of a 
vagrant ‘inmost true self; but this is exactly 
how the symbol derives its suggestive power”. 
“Whereas in the prose this withholding of 
meaning is part of the curse of a ruined Eden, 
in the poetry it is the very guarantee of its 
richness and authenticity.” 

Bucknell insinuates, without specifying, that 
1 am not “careful”. But what could be more 
artfully careless than her omission of a key 
sentence of my text, precisely when she is 
accusing me of annchronistically citing dock 
strikes of 1889 and 191 1-13, “even though 77ie 
South Country appeared in 1909”? The sent- 
ence offers an instance exactly matching the 
book’s simile from only eight years previously. 
By ignoring this, and my discussion of Tho- 
mas’s youthful admiration for John Burns, the 
dockers’ leader (met around the time of the 
1889 strike), she makes n fragile but significant 
association appear totally gratuitous. 

I am also chided for “neglecting] Thomas's 
personal and poetic development”. No one 
would know, without reading it, that all the 
details cited against my book can be culled 
from its long opening biographical chapter. 
Only someone who knew little about Thomas 
would refer to his "poetic development”. All 
the experts agree there was none. Thomas’s 
poetry sprang fully armed from his side in 19 14. 
A more “careful” reader might have noticed 
my remark, apropos the first poem he wrote, 
"This .... one of his finest, already contains 
most of his distinctive features”. 

“Smith founders,” we are told, “partly be- 
cause he fails to see that Thomas’s observa- 
tions of rural life are not historical records but 
literary works." Like almost everyone else, I 
had always assumed that poems are both “liter- 
ary works” arid "historical records”, since they 
are written at a historical moment in a histor- 
ical language, and do not drop from heaven in a 
shower of supervisor’s recommendations. 
What is usually in contention is their precise 
mode of existence as historical records. Miss 
Bucknell is editing Auden's juvenilia (mostly 
thin on literary merit). Does she regard these 
primarily as “literary works” or as "historical 
records"? 

STAN SMITH. 

Isritulo di Lingue e Letterature, University of Flor- 
ence, Piazza Brunelleschi 4, Florence. 


Competition No 327 
Winner. E. K, Brenlon 

Answers: 

1 Lynch the conductor! Jugulate the drums] 

Butcher the brass! Ensanguinate the strings! 
Throttle the (lutes! . . . Stravinsky’s April comes 
With pitiless pomp and pain of sacred springs . . . 

Siegfried Sassoon, “Concert-Interpretation”. 

2 Oh curved, curved in. a scroll the violin's neck and 

carved 

With concentration of the patient hand; 

And light those springs and quick to break in the 

hareh ■ 

Air, and in the Inclement weather; 

And shrill. sKrltl the song of the strings when the 
• 1 horse-heir sweeps 

Caressingly upon them. 

John Hcqth-Stubbs, "Vowe Oublidp”. . 

3 Oidnt. whispering and coughing from 

Vast Sunday- full and organ-frowned-on spaces 
precede a suddei) scuttle on the dram, 

"The Qiieen"; and huge resettling. Then begins 
A snivel on the violins: 

I think pit your free among all those faces. - , 

Philip Larkia,.“B r oai|casr, , t , 
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COMMENTARY 

Falling down, going up 



DMMENTARY 


J. Mordaunt Cr ook 

Londoners 

Museum of London, until August 2 
CELINAFOX 

Londoners 

272pp. Thamesand Hudson. £20. 

U 500 01409 4 


London is a state of mind, and Londoners are 
those who share it. Administrative changes 
and shifts of population have long since de- 
stroyed any real sense of communal identity. 
But the facelessness of metropolitan society 
has always been its trump-enrd: true London- 
ers revel in the freedom of anonymity. So 
Celina Fox has set herself a pretty impossible 
task: to identify, in pictorial form, the historic 
population of the metropolis; to personalize 
the face of London . That she al most succeeds is 
a tribute to her skill as an anthologist. With 
Londoners - both the current exhibition at the 
Museum of London and its accompanying 
book - she offers us a veritable cavalcade of 
images, backed up by acute, impressionistic 
essays. 

Londoners in crowds: tumbling down Dora’s 
“Ludgate Hill" or huddled in the murk of Hen- 
ry Moore's wartime Underground; all incident 
and bustle in Frith's “Paddington Station'*; 
damp, abstracted shadows in Ne vinson's “Ox- 
ford Street”; Dickering, lamplight ghosts in 
Sickert's music-hall by night - "Nodes Ambro- 
sianae", the Mogul Tavern, Drury Lane. 

Or London on parade: strolling down the 
Mall, dancing in Vauxhail, gambling in St 
James’s. The set-piece promenades are all 
there. But pavements rather than drawing- 
rooms are Dr Fox's forte: coal-heavers on 
Adelphi Terrace; gravel-diggers in Kensing- 
ton; felons in Newgate and debtors in the 
King's Bench; railway navvies in Camden 
Town, beggars in Southwark, fish porters in 
Billingsgate; chimney-sweeps, mudlarks, 
match girls, shoeblacks. And some of the im- 
ages are memorable: Hayman’s “Wapping 
Landlady”, at ease with Jack Tar; Morlaud's 


again 


J. K.L. Walker 

ARNOLD WESKER 
Chicken Soup with Barley 
Half Moon Theatre 

This revival of Chicken Soup with Barley by the 
Bastend Theatre Company (which continues 
until June 6 ) comes almost thirty years after the 
play's first London production in July 1958, 
during those heady years when English drama 
seemed to be exploding from its epicentre at 
the Royal Court Theatre . Wesker has recorded 
how, after seeing Osborne’s Look Back lnAn- 
ger be "immediately went home and : wrote 
Chicken Soup*, recognizing "that things could ■ 
be done in the theatre”. The play is still often 
, ♦ regarded as among Wesker’s best, \Wlh its 
powerful gallery of lively, argumenuiHve char- 
actors. Kenneth Tynan, >vriting infoebfwer- 
ver, described Wesker ns "potentially a very 
important playwright”, adding the proviso, "if 
he con survive the autobiographical stage"; 

Tynan's reservation skill remains open to de- 
bate but the autobiographical base of Chicked 
Soup tilth Barley is unquestioned. The Kahns, 
the East End Jewish family .wKdse experiences 
over the twenty-yfear period from 1936 to 1956 
form the substance of the ploy, sire drawn from 
Wesker's own early jlfe, and its central theme, 
the erosion of combative Working-class com- 
munism by war, the welfare sfate, and the re- 
velation of the cruelties of ^Stalinism/ mirrors 

the beginnings ofhis own disillusionment with 
socialist ideals.* Ten years ago,, such -it once- 
• burning preoedupatfon appeared to have laded 
into only marginal relevance, but more recent 
events find the sharpening of doctrinal politics 
, have reactivated the isspe of, working-class soli- . . , 
:< darity versus - retredt (into private JifaVUnexK. \ 


winsome “Lady's Maid Soaping Linen"; 
Harold Gilman's “Mrs Mounter at the break- 
fast Table" - a haunting vignette of faded gen- 
tility. 

Hogarth, of course, is the metropolitan 
observer par excellence. And no anthology of 
this kind could leave him out. still less Hollar or 
Rowlandson. But there are other limners of 
London too, all the more striking for being less 
familiar. George Scharf, for instance. Whereas 
Shepherd celebrates the glossy results of the 
Prince Regent's Improvements, Scharf records 
the building process itself. London Bridge 
coming down, Hungerford Market going up; 
tunnelling beneath the streets for the New 
Fleet Sewer; laying water mains in Tottenham 
Court Road - wherever there's a building site, 
Scharf is there too: the alternative topographer 
of Regency London. 

Such glimpses, fresh and unhackneyed, 
make for a good exhibition and a better book. 
Sponsored by Chase Manhattan Bank and de- 
signed by David Stanfield, the exhibition is 
elegantly crammed into half-a-dozen small 
“rooms", each devoted to a particular theme. 
The choice of themes is inevitably arbitrary: 
some will quibble at the omission of separate 
sections on theatres and sport. But the 
arrangement is lucid and the labelling suitably 
didactic. Indeed, the labels often double as 
captions to the text of Fox's book. There the 
author is well-served by her twenty colour 
plates: Hogarth's “Six Servants", for instance, 
could scarcely look brighter. But the layout 
leaves something to be desired: the 257 black- 
and-white illustrations are unnumbered; and 
the source of each image referred to is irrita- 
tingly inserted in brackets, instead of appear- 
ing neatly among the reference notes at the end 
of the book. Even so , the text reads very well. 

Dr Fox’s Londoners are inevitably discon- 
nected, random products of artistic choice. 
But, through her artists’ eyes - heroic with 
Frank Brangwyn; prosaic with J. T. Smith and 
J. C. Bourne; romantic with Ford Madox 
Brown; melodramatic with G&icault; apoca- 
lyptic with Dor 6 - we sense something of the 
capital's vibrancy and force, and the endless 
multiplicity of metropolitan living. 


pectedly, as consensus politics ip Britain have 
weakened, the polemics of the Kahns and their 
friends have recovered their edge. 

As the embodiment of fighting gut socialism, 
Sarah. Kahn is the focus of the play, and her 
gradual isolation its moral and historical ess- 
ence. The young lions, seen in the first Act 
taking' to the Bast End streets to bar the pro- 
gress of Mosley’s Blackshirt? (a sequence 
which, with its reliance on reported events, 
reads better than it plays), one by one drop 
, away - to the country craftsman’s life, to the 
small prosperities of shop and family r leaving 
Sarah the increasingly hopeless task of instill- 
ing fight in her indoleijt husband aqd,' at the 
end of' the .play,- with its famous final line, 
■“Ronnie, if you don’t care you’ll die", her de- 
spairing son. This b|end of family and political 
.conflict J throws up* powerful .scenes whose 
craftsmanship and passion, still cojpmand re-' 
s P€Ct. .But Sarah’s rigidity and domineering 
energy, despite the warmth and generosity of 
her. character, are maddening; certainly they 

■ can be seen as having driven husband and, in' 
the end; son info interna! exile - a conditibn' 
■into ^hich din audience mky feer inclined to 
follow them. Wesker fiipiseif calls for humour ’ 
in the part, fo soften foe danger of t)\e Charac- 
terappearing as a nqgglng shrew. Miifie Kieye, 
as Sarah t damps down the fires to excess, .leav- 
ing at times almost ati impression of a genteel 

■ observer of events;, there islMlft of Hie coiled 
energy tyaititig impatiently fo spuing infoVction 
apd scatter disputants which thcfo(e& 3 in^d$T 
Despite rough edges (too ipuch; ^tliig|ph^ ; 
running about to convey qjj'eoscf pLm-gency in 
■the first Act, for example) this is an enjoyable 
production, acted with competence and verve. 
Alkis . KHtikos brings considerable pathos fo 
thp stricken Harry of the later scenes, while 

:Gaidp J,,Xammin;s Monty, 'Blau is the . true 






"The Interior of George Robinson's Pottery, Brentford", a painting by an unknown artist, c 1840, from Ctfw 
Fox's Londoners, reviewed here. 

The Cartoonist Who . . . 


E. S. Turner 

H. M. Bateman 1887-1970: Centenary 
exhibitions 

Royal Festival Hall and National Theatre, 
until June 20 

The Best of H. M. Bateman: The “Tatler” 
cartoons 1922-26 

52 colour plates. Bodley Head. £11.95. 
0370310705 
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H. M. Bateman’s centenary should have been 
celebrated in that National Gallery of Humor- 
ous Art he once advocated (a possible Bate- 
man scene there, with the artist making his 
appeal at the top table and well-fed potential 
backers fleeing for the exits). Instead, the ex- 
hibition is spread over London's South Bank, 
starting in the Royal Festival Hall and conclud- 
ing - a few windswept puddles further on - in 
the National Theatre. 

The captions to old Punch jokes were sup- 
•• posed to end with “Collapse of stout party”, 
but artists did not. actually portray the stout 
party collapsing until Bateman came along; 
then, in moments of high outjrage, not only did 
all kinds of parties collapse but so did earth's 
foundations. In moments of lesser outrage, the 
population merely suffered advanced ex- 
ophthalmia, or mass levitation of headgear. 

No one has yet accused Bateman of indulg- 
ing in the pathetic fallacy, but he certainly 
projected human emotions into external na- 
ture. It seems likely that he borrowed the Idea 
from the Russo-French artist Caran D’Acho, 
who has a barracks scene -in which buildings 
shake under the blast of military commands, 
and a street idyll in which the onset of young 
love sets the townscape aqujver. It was Bate- 
man’s trick to adapt the device to heighten the 
humiliation of those who called the p&t4 de foie 
gras potted meat or addressed the matire 
d'hotel a? “Gorgon". •;..•* 

The exhibition, reveals how precociously . 
accomplished were Bateman’s pre-1914 carfoa- 

• tures, mainly of stage and spotting people, He 
had a good line in affected pianists and;could 
pin down the quiddity of a chaperon, a bishop,’ 
a judge or an agent depoliqe with great skilL 

^Most of these sketches were produced before 

• bcdecided tp “go mad” oh paper; ha vipg tepu- 

. tedly suffered a; nervous: breakdown trying to ■ 
decide whether to be. a serious or humorous - 
artist. The decision once tajfon, he concen- 
trated on strips, .of which he waa a pioneering 
■master, and on the fainjliar comedies " of 
/angiiisjri Amplifying. fod, td spme degree vul- \ 
gaming hi? Sfylefpr'foe - popular market ; 

London - ; Opinion, . Sunday ' 
graphic). His, work '.was a bridge between the ■ : 
^^wn picturesQf tho.dld Fufo&fo id the.Y 
. underdrawn “shorthand?* sketches: of today.’ In ! 

h 9, di dforcpq 1 i 9 artwhat' 
:■ Najh did for strait-jacketed light verse. ; 
■ V A Batemqh .was: no .sayage satirist and sharp- 
■ ened-nq ^Utical^ 6 ;,fo a t heartless cackling v 

• a SfompforaO. 

••• . ■ ■ ■ '. n:-‘ 


tor possibly summed up his approach to 
change. His targets were the conventional ones 
of the day: the slackers of 1914, the much- 
mocked end-of-war OBEs, Negro music, char- 
abanc parties, the wearers of plus-fours and 
Oxford bags, bossy overfed matrons, short- 
fused colonels (his colonels were superb) and, 
above all, tax inspectors. Jokes about Jews and 
Negroes were well received in those days; we 
are shown the usher disastrously announcing 
the Colquhouns as Cohens, but not the womaa 
saying "I have called on behalf of the poor little 
knock-kneed niggers of Poopooland” (for this, 
see the collection Considered Trifles). One 
curiosity is “The Father Who Refused to Have 
I His Children’s Tonsils Out": the doctor who 
has been preparing the sacrificial tools does 
not, as one would expect, shudder with profes- 
sional outrage, but capers with joy. 

Two of Bateman's finest strips are generally 
agreed to be “The Boy Who Breathed on the 
Glass at the British Museum” (the Museum 
declined to lend the original, perhaps in case 
someone breathed on it) and “Getting a Dooh 
ment Stamped at Somerset House”, in whidj 
the victims suffer the ultimate in legal and 
bureaucratic indignity. The jokes which be- 
came famous ns “The Man Who ...” vary 
greatly in their aptness; some ideas are too 
obvious (the bowler hat worn nl Murreo, flic 
chorus girl who miskicks), but oven the mis- 
directed and far-fctchcd are redeemed by (w 
robust elegance of the craftsmanship and 
confidently rendered period detail (how diffe- 
rent is Bateman’s Lloyds from the ne*- 
machine for living!) This “Man Who . > 
virtually ran out with the 1930s. It has be ® 1 
strangely suggested that there is no scope » 1 
Bateman joke in these days of “anythfog 
goes”. What about the agony of the'P 0 ^ 
juror rejected by a tittering court for looWQg 
• too respectable? /. . 

In The Best of H. M. Bateman: The Tm 
Cartoons 2922-26 are several reminders otl» 
decadence of our times. The steed of focHP”' 
Guards sentry Is convulsed at being 
parrot, but that is foe least of the inplgm 
’ visited by tourists on sentries g 

cricketers shown indulging in antictonforw? 

. to mark an umpire’s moment of i naltcwrr* 
'only behaving as cricketers now. do at W 
: other bail. “The Guardsman Who Dioppj*" 
is not in this collection, but It is ^ . 

.point out that Guardsmen today not only a 
their rifles, they themselves may be sert): 
ping, in a foreword Mark Boxer says that ^ . 

, man was paid £200 for these .double-p.^ 

; Toiler drawings, the equivalent pf ;. 

annual stipend; not bad for a 

■; 5"? U* : 


pick an ending, any ending 


} drawings In the society “glossies migp ■ ^ . 
gest. Disillusion eventually overtook h . ^ , 
he exiled binlself in Goto. A ^ jAJLa ■ 
V foe 1960s, inthe Royal Festival 
. vulgar, hard-smoking couple in aTO 0 f 0 _ 

? television set; she crammed into to^g ^ . 

chprry.-coloured pants, he slumped^. 
‘land corpse-coloured as if baving glfo4*r” . 
jjftifore. It:fr |iaUed>Moderii ?::!*■ 


Eric Korn 

fte Mystery of Edwin Drood 

Sivoy Theatre 

Veil, they didn’t call it Don’t point it's Drood. 
Other than that, Rupert Holmes's musical ver- 
sju of The Mystery of Edwin Drood at the 
Savoy has few redeeming features. Strategic 
misjudgments and tactical blunders together 
produce a memorably wonky evening. The 
wheeze of offering a choice of endings and 
(Slowing the audience to decide which they 
prefer is the great innovation of the show: but 
riiat kind of a performance can an actor give 
that will fit as well the character of victim or 
rillain, corpse or detective, fall guy or ileus ex 
nechml The question gets you thinking ab- 
ort behaviourism in the theatre, about the no- 
tion of intentionality and textual closure: but 
don't bother. The level of discourse is Chick's 
ton, the characterization as broad and as thin 
a a highway poster. The subtle Crisparkle 
b lamed Into a Chasuble, the Landlesses 
into freaks, John Jasper into wicked Sir 
leper. The plot is likewise schematic, beyond 
ike needs of the stage. 

Another failed deconstructionist gimmick is 
tobiame for many other stupidities. We are not 
siting ambiguous events in Cloisterham: in- 
stead what we are seeing is The Disappearance 
od Possible Death of Edwin Drood as 
Enacted in 1892, by the Artistes of the Music 
M Royale, a talentless troupe who have 
inched the end of the pier. They can discuss 
variant interpretations, mug madly at each 
doe, squabble, interrupt the action with their 
om awful jokes and reduce the little that re- 
wins of the little that remains of Dickens’s 

Jolly justice 

Patricia Craig 

SraogPobon; Have His Carcase; 

Graly Night 
BBC2 

Aplha Christie’s Miss Marple recently found 
^perfect embodiment in the actress Joan Hick- 
“n. and now a similar service has been per- 
Jrowd for the two leading Dorothy L. Sayers 
^cterii Lord Peter Wlmsey and Harriet 
«ne. Edward Petherbridgo and Harriet Wai- 
a delight in the parts in BBC2’s set of 
dramatizations, looking and sounding 
Jpwutely spot-on, whether they're capering 
u,t e a Wodchouso duo, or facing up 
T* 1 ? to upsetting circumstances, 
jjuhe opening case, .Strong Poison, which 
pretty closely to the plan of the 1930 
®™: 0 f that title, the two meet for the first 
2“ Holloway Prison, where Harriet is 
T^bng retrial on the charge of Imviiig admi- 
arsenic to her ex-loyer Philip Boyes, 
avant-garde novelist and something of a 
J*™ the neck. Harriet Vane is a writer of 
novels, like her creator, with whom 
other tributes. Lord Peter is a 
who first drew the attention of 
: hjuTJn/t y “kfog the mystery of a body in a 
ti^S W ™?B°dy?, 1923). In Strong Poison , 
^ ' 7 , ® r 8 ie S' aro applied to the problem of 
he innocence; of Harriet, whom 

. ^ fo. mairy, "despite scant encourage- 
-BiHir ? 1 BPl* who, indeed, has other 
^^ ^iher mind. 

: 9^ aliforee television adaptations is 

iJj’N and debonair, even when Har- 
: rioek fo‘]Lord Peter; she only 

' ^ becusebf foe rotten position 

dbliged to feel grateful to him, 
her bacon. Save it he 
' fogged will and some 

>■ putting his finger on the 

: fofofire metbod -t;a matter of get- 

: eanffr^fo acaistomed - to arsenic, which 
: ^tomfo foare vVithOut iU effect the lethal 

’ m^ ,for his victiin. ■ ; : " 

’ goes pn a walking 


Cdrcdsg (dmmatized to ■ 


hnlf-plot to inept farce. It could have worked: 
but it would have needed a script and a cast 
whose values were not those of the Music Hall 
Royale. In the expensive and rather silly 
souvenir brochure Rupert Holmes writes an 
appreciation of the The Music Hall that 
contains most of the populist cliches, without 
saying that it was usually bad, boring and 
ill-natured. There is also a self-indulgent note 
on how he came to write the musical, which is 
entitled “What the Dickens!" 

The cast are not Dickensians either. Ernie 
Wise doubling (apparently a last-minute hitch) 
as Chairman and as Thomas Sapsea is unflag- 
ging but unfunny; Lulu, on hand to turn the 
haggard old dopemonger Princess Puffer into 
that stage stereotype, the Jolly Old Bawd, is 
raucous; Julia Hills as Edwin Drood is in- 
geniously cast and spirited without extrava- 
gance. 

The music seemed derivative and forget- 
table. The Mystery of Edwin Drood is often 
good to look at. There are witty backdrops, 
bits of stage machinery that gave me a child's 
delight, and a spectacular way with dry ice to 
produce a steaming dinner, a horror movie 
vapour (what you might call a hammerraist) for 
the graveyard, and a tremendous thundering 
train arrival. What that Dickens says “In those 
days there was no railway to Cloisterham, and 
Mr Sapsea said there never would be”? Wio is 
Dickens and what does he know? There is a 
cheerfully erotic opium ballet with Rops-y 
damned spirits writhing all over - perhaps the 
real reason for straining Dickens through 1890s 
muslin - and other visual pleasures, especially 
for theatregoers who don’t object to the 
assumption that the theatre is a place for men 
to be entertained by looking at women. 

You wouldn't then expect this show to cast 


four parts by Rosemary Anne Sisson) now 
being under way. The seashore is attached to 
an imaginary watering-place called Wilver- 
combe, from one of whose hotels a profession- 
al male dancer is missing. Tliis bearded ball- 
room dancer of Russian extraction, whose 
chief trait is gullibility, has got himself entang- 
led, it turns out, with a rich woman consider- 
ably older than himself (a Mrs Weldon, well 
played by Rowena Cooper). As in Strong 
Poison, a jeopardized inheritance is at the root 
of all the jiggery-pokery. Sayers’s scenario 
allows some scope for egregious character- 
acting; she didn’t take a great deal of trouble 
over the minor figures in her stories, drawing 
them, when needed, from a somewhat old-hat 
assembly. Still, the quaint behaviour of such 
characters contributes to the decorative, 
bygone quality of the whole undertaking. 

We find an increase in effectivenes as the 
series progresses. Have His Carcase has the 
edgeon the opening serial as far as efficiency of 
puzzle-making is concerned (though Strong 
Poison, in the hands of the adaptor Philip 
Broadley and the series director Christopher 
Hodspn, has much to recommend it, including 
good performances from Shirley Cain as the 
ladylike detective Miss Climpson, and Norma 
Streader as her sturdy employee Mi$s Murchi- 
son, who isn’t above relishing a spot of lawi 
breaking in foe interests of juptfce). -Hie title, 
the victim’s gore; the' intermittently farouche 
behaviour of Harriet Vafte and the hangman's 
noose notwithstanding, Have His Carcase is a 
. very jolly affair indeed, with Harriet and Lord 
Pefer up td the eyebrows in the deciphering of 
coded letters, and puzzling their tyains oyer 

.symptoms of hysteria in a horse. _ 

Gaudy Nighi, even though it has shed a fair 
number of subplots during its transfer to he 
television screen, remains the most compelling 
..'of the Harriet Vane adventures. It is set in an 
Oxford College, Shrewsbury. (Somerville), on 

which the author of . the novel casts a cordial 

eye: She comes down firmly on the side of an 
^rademiclifeforwomen, though there are mo- 
ments Jh the narrative when it seems as if a 
contrary ideology is befog upheld. 

College is suffering under un : 0 «^ reak ^ 
.. poison pen fetters and graffito' ^ 
berk of the Senior 

. to Woaddring if.thert^s something, :after.4li, in 


any light on who dun it. and what It was; nor 
does it. Anyway, the fix was in: in what Ernie 
Wise gaspingly called “a daring and dangerous- 
ly democratic move", the cast and not the audi- 
ence was allowed to decide the question-beg- 
ging issue of whether Drood were alive or 
dead. They voted him dead and then ... but 
I’m not giving anything away, because the 
night you go, if you do, there will be an alterna- 
tive and equally ill-considered ending. 

Drood had the virtue of sending me back to 
Dickens. Dickens. I was not surprised to be 
reminded, was funnier. Dickens creates the 
ineffable Mr Honey thunder, the zealously in- 
tolerant reformer, cut from the play along with 
Mr Grewgious and Miss Twinkleton and Mr 
Tartar and the Billickin, several of whom 
might have had some part in the solution. 
Dickens has a description of bottles in a larder 
that is funnier than anything Rupert Holmes 
could come up with. Above all, Dickens does 
not say “They call it the Nuns' House because 
there’s none of this and none of that and not 
much of the other", or “My wife's one in a 
million? Won in a raffle more like", or any of 
(he other I say-I say-I says that didn't have the 
audience in stitches. 

I don't have a theory about Drood, though 
when 1 do, it will not neglect , as many previous 
interpretations do, the Popperian dogma that 
predictions (and likewise reconstructions) 
ignore the unpredictable: the last-minute em- 
ergence of a new character or a resuscitated 
ancient one is all too likely. Moreover, I think 
there is a lot of mysterious parentage to be 
accounted for. “Who exactly was Rosa Bud?" I 
heard someone ask on the way out, and her 
companion, who may have been dozing, 
answered, “That’s easy. Didn’t she turn out to 
be a sledge?” 


the quasi-psychological objection to women’s 
education (1935 is the date of the novel). Has 
too much learning, combined with seclusion 
and celibacy, driven one of them completely 
round the bend? They can't help looking ask- 
ance at one another. The Dean of Shrewsbury 
(Carol Macready) invites Harriet, a former 
student there, to look into the business, and, 
with a good deal of help from Lord Peter, she 
clears the lot of them of the charge of criminal 
instability. A powerful anti-feminist motive, in 
fact, is at the bottom of the Shrewsbury disturb- 
ances. 

Professional integrity is the crux of the mat- 
ter. One of the Research Fellows, a Miss de 
Vine (Dilys Hamlett), had, in the past, ex- 
posed some falsification on the part of a histo- 
rian (male) who subsequently shot himself, 
leaving a note to the effect that he'd been 
driven to it by a crowd of harpies. “You broke 
him and killed him . . . . Do you think that's a 
woman's job?” demands the Shrewsbury 
“ghost", once she is exposed. The Research 
Fellow, in this adaptation, is Unaccountably 
deprived of her best line, which follows this 
outburst: '“Most unhappily,’ said Miss de 
Vine, ‘it was my job.’” 

Gaudy Night goes in for antics rather than 
ethics (Harriet, for example, is knocked sense- 
less rather more frequently than she is in the 
novel), which results In a shift of emphasis 
from Sayers's feminist issue to the puZzle-solv- 
ing aspect of the plot. It is, however, rich in 
atmosphere' and continuously diverting. It 
ends with the impassive face of Bunter, Lord 
Peter’s mahservant - played by Richard 
Morant who brings a touch of enigma to a 
relationship portrayed by Dorothy L. Sayers 
with a good deal of music-hall preposterous- 
ness. '' 

The ' June i issue of the Fiction Magazine 
contains a special feature, "Getting into 
Print”, in which fourteen writers, mainly 
poveljsts, answer such questions as “How long 
. had ypu been submitting your first novel for 
publication?”, “Did you have an agent?” etc. 
Most appear to have been lucky first time, but 
David Storey's 77ifr Sporting Life was rejected 
by fifteen publishers. Capita are available (£2, 

: including' postage) . frqtn 12/13 Clerkemvdl 
iOreeii; Lohdon. EC 1. 'j i'./' ■.;:■ i 


TRYING TO 
MAKE SENSE 

PeterWinch 



Trying to Make 
Sense 

PETER WINCH 

These essays consider a wide variety of 
interlocking topics concerning 
language, thought, aesthetics, 
metaphysics, ethics, psychology and 
cultural anthropology. All are strongly 
Influenced by Peter Winch's reading of 
Wittgenstein, and the aim throughout 
is to elucidate the sense in these 
different areas of human thought and 
conduct. 

224 pages, £27.60 (063116336 6) 

On Ethics and 
Economics 

AMARTYA SEN 

Amartya Sen’s contributions to 
economics and ethics have greatly 
strengthened the theoretical bases of 
both disciplines; In this elegant critique 
he argues that welfare economics can 
be substantively enriched by paying 
more explicit attention to ethics, and 
that modern ethical studies can also 
benefit from a closer contact with 
economics. 

138 pages, £ 14.86 (0 631 16494 9) 

Beyond Justice 

AGNES HELLER 

In an ambitious and original anatomy of 
the ethical and political concept of 

S ie. Agnes Heller takes as ner cue 
il's description of modernity in 
h politics and ethics have fallen 
out of harmony with aaoh other. She 
explores the nature of this breakdown 
with reference to the work of 
Klrkeqaard, Goethe, Rousseau, Hegel, 
Kant, Diderot and Hutaheson. 

380 pages, £18.00 (0 63116206 7) 

Taking 

Darwin Seriously 

A Naturalistic Approach to 
Philosophy 

MICHAEL RUSE 

This, I venture to say, is the bast book 
written to date on the philosophy of 
evolutionary biology, m a distinctively 
clear, incisive style, Russ brings natural 
selection to the front of general . 


Similarly, he shows why philosophy is 
an essential subject for the future of 
biology.' Professor Edwaid O. Wilson, 
Harvard 

320 pages, paperback £7.86 
(0 831 16478 /) 

From 

Knowledge to 
Wisdom 

r A Revolution in the Aims 
and Methods of Science 

NICHOLAS MAXWELL 

'Maxwell has, Ibelleve, written a very 
important book which will resonate in 
the years to come.' 

Journal of Applied Philosophy 
304 pages, £8.96 paperback 
(0631166413) - 


Basil 

Blackwell 

.108 Cowley Road, Okford OX4 1 JF 
Suite 1 603, 432 Park Avdmie South, 
New York NY 10018- 
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LOUIS ARAGON 

La Defense dcl'lnflnl et Les A ventures de Jean- 
FoutrelaBite 
Edited by Eduardo Ruiz 
377pp. Paris: Gailimard. 95fr. 

2070707938 
The Libertine 
Translated by Jo Levy 

J.85pp. Calder/New York: Riverrun.£l 1.95. 

0714541014 

It remains one of the enigmas of Aragon’s 
career that he should, in October 1927, have 
destroyed the novel he had been working on 
for four years: La Difense de Tinfini - burning 
some 1,500 manuscript pages, as he later 
claimed, under the eyes of his mistress Nancy 
Cunard, on the floor of a cold hotel in Madrid, 
while a servant peered through the keyhole 
wondering what the two of them could be up 
to. 

The received explanation for Aragon’s sacri- 
fice has been that he did it under pressure from 
the anti-literary consensus of the Surrealist 
group, just as he had given up his editorship of 
the literary Paris-Journal in 1923, and had in 
May 1927 countersigned the tract which for- 
mally excluded Artaud and SoupnuLt for hav- 
ing betrayed Surrealism in pursuing “In stupide 
aventure littdraire". Andrt Breton's attack on 
the novel form in the 1924 Manifest* seemingly 
established b generic bias for Surrealist wri- 

Feast of unreason 


ling, whereby the novel is associated with 
bourgeois careerism, and only poetry remains 
as the medium of authentic creativity and 
liberation. 

I have never found this differentiation other 
than crude, nor is the implication as to Ara- 
gon’s motives at all satisfactory. For one thing, 
there were always Surrealists around who 
managed to be novelists without incurring the 
group's wrath. If in 1926 Renfi Crevel could 
publish the formally quite conventional novel 
La Mart difficile , what was in principle so ob- 
jectionable about what Aragon was doing? For 
another, it is clear that Aragon's seeming sub- 
mission to a Surrealist “line" did not prevent 
his carrying on writing the book, even if he 
consented not to publish it. Moreover, where- 
as the release of two excerpts in a non-Surreal- 
ist journal under the heading Le Cahier noir 
did provoke negative comment within the 
group, there seems to have been no outcry 
when Le Con d’Irdne, another long fragment, 
came out as an independent volume (admitted- 
ly anonymously). No, the reasons for Aragon’s 
auto-da-fi were other, as he himself later 
hinted, having less to do with the Surrealists 
and their collective criteria than with his own 
private standards. 

What exactly comprises the present gather- 
ing of the extant remains, scrupulously edited 
by Eduardo Ruiz from manuscripts in private 
hands and from scripts hitherto kept locked at 
the Fonds Doucet? Here is a reprint - with 
lascivious illustrations by Masson - of the semi- 
erotic novella bine (now definitively ascribed 
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BLAISE CENDRARS 
Dan Yack 

Translated by Nina Rootes 

144pp. £10.95. 0 7206 0666 7 

The Astonished Man 

Translated by Nina Rootes 

260pp. Paperback, £7.95.' 0 7206 0160 6 

Peter Owen 

u Do not look for a new art formula in these 
pages" (says the dedication to Dan Yack ) “or 
for a new style of writing, but rathei for the 
expression of tomorrow’s general state of 
health: man will discard reason .” 

St Petersburg in the early 1900s: Dari Yack, ' 
eccentric millionaire heir to a Liverpool ship- 
ping company, in a mood of crapulous remorse 
following a monumental beano, whimsically 
recruits three destitutes - a poet, a sculptor and 
. a composer - to accompany him on a madcap 
voyage to Antarctica as an antidote to unre- 
quited love, dissipation and ennui. ■ 

Thus Blaise Cendrars (Ftfiddric Sauser, 
1887-1961, pioneer nwdemiste) assembles the 
- ingredients for his surrealistic gallimaufry, 
convincingly translated here by Nina Rootes 
from what must be the difficult quirkiness of 
the original [Le Plan de Taigullle t l92T). It is 
that commodity so valiicd by the Surrealists, 
Chance, the fortuitous bearing of iheaigullle 
aimantie , which determines the subsequent 
fates of the characters.. ■ ’ 

A pbt-pourri of grgtesque. funny, vlolerit ; 
arid incongruous action follows, when the 
quartet is voluntarily marooned on Sturge Is- 
land to face a South Pola'r winter in a portable . 
prefab. Almost literally farraginous is the cast- 
aways’ feuisine, which anticipates the wildest 
• grote^ueriqs of Marinetti’s 1932 La cucina 
futurista. The Italian disrupter was to advo- 
cate such delicacies as pipriadeila with nougat, 
pineapple wlth sardines and copked salame in 
black coffee flavoured with eau-de-Cologne; 
Dim Yack, before him, ‘'arranges his menus 
according to the three-colour system bf the , 
labels, allows himself to be seduced by the 
mouth-watering inscriptions which reveal the 
country of origin”, while the expedition’s. 
Sculptor “always kept a liyer-of fat at the bot- 
tom of his riicss tin, a kind bf frozen jelly to 
which he would add a sachet of cocoa or a 
bouillon cube, macaroni, coffee, sugar* Salt, a ; 
dollop of laird, a pinch bf tea, a good handful pf 
haricot beans pr a ship’s biscuit . . . often. there 
wero shreds of tobacco iait. pr'tlib dottle of a , 
pipe". The perpetratpr bf this scatological 
Mfess is undeterred- “Never had Ivan felt so fit. - 
He always had a hearty appetite." :,f 


There's a whiff of the eschatological, too, as 
the dark months take their toll. The composer, 
deliquescent with syphilis, vanishes into the 
pack; the sculptor is found crushed beneath his 
own magnum opus, an ice statue; the poet 
hacks off his nose “like Van Gogh" ("his face, 
split open like a burst drum, with a hole in the 
middle”) and is incinerated when the hut bums 
down. Dan Yack, though, survives the ordeal 
on three slices per day of a sixty-pound Christ- 
mas pudding salvaged from the flames, and is 
troubled by only three things: “time, the fear of 
breaking his monocle, and this burdensome 
chastity he didn’t know how to deal with”. He 
alleviates the last problem by ordering his 
newly arrived rescue party to set sail for Chi- 
106 , where he goes native for a while, learning 
to wield the fabled guesquel (a Patagonian 
mule-hair appendage for enlivening coition). 

It is planned to set up a Utopian whaling 
community (at Cape Deception^ appropri- ■ 
ately) where the yvorkers will take a percentage 
of the profits from their sanguinary activities - 
"Everybody was covered in blood. What a 
weird summer that was I” There are bizarre 
schemes to make lino from unwanted whale 
bits, and to dispense seal-liVer tablets (stamped 
with the effigy of a chubby baby’s Head) to 
underprivileged infants. But the faunal car- 
nage attendant on these humanitarian benefits 
oppresses the philanthropic hero - “He who 
would be an angel, becomes a beast" - and it is 
to yet further butchery, at the Battle of the 
Somme, that he is finally orientated. 

“Everything he did was so spontaneous and 
, topsy-turvey. that his life seemed to have! some- 
thing of the miraculous about It, arid all his 
■ days were filled with precious moments." This 
seems to have applied no less to Cendrars him- 
self than to Dpn Yack, as The Astonished Man 
(first published in English in 1970, and now 
reprinted) testifies. It., is the first of three 
volumes of Cendrars’s autobiography arid con- . 
tains real-life '.‘anecdotes as , bair-ralsingly 
memorable as any in his fiction ^ the recollec- 
tion, for example,' of an* incident during the 
First V/orld War when a iellow-legionhaire, 
the astonished man, was 

sucked up into the air* violated, crumpled, blasted in - 
mld-ulr by an invisible ghoul In ,a; yellow cloud, and , 

: his blood-stained trousers fell tpYhc ground empty ; - 
while the frightful screapi orpein emitted by faq , 
murdered maii rang put loudbr than the explosion, of 
ihe shell hselr, apdt heard |i ; ringing still ft>f along 
moment after the volatilized body had ceased to , 
exist; Apart from ihe empty .trousers,: I recovered . 
nothing else, of yah Lees; ihptd f wa therefore: qti ■ 
corpse (0 bury. , '.-.i ' 

Such expepenebi ptesumqbty i.fofced Cehdrars ' 
to the conclusion he w -disqi\j(«^i ogly-djaglo^bcj - - 
to’ thri dedl^dtW of Dltn p 


to Aragon, despite the quaint disavowals of his 
lifetime); a pornographic grotesque called Les 
Avcntures de Jean-Foutre la Bile\ a fuller ver- 
sion of Le Cahier noir, and a number of other 
pieces, amounting in all to some 240 printed 
pages. An informed guess computes this as 
totalling 15 to 20 percent of the original novel. 

In one of his gnomic commentaries on La 
Difense in later life, Aragon described the 
work as "le coinble et la negation du roman”, n 
fiction crammed with hundreds of characters 
who live out divergent adventures until the 
orgiastic finale, when they all converge in a 
gigantic brothel scene. 

The remnant most in keeping with the model 
of narrative multiplication is the sequence 
"Voyageurs”, whose separate chapters intro- 
duce characters - Anne, Armand, G6rard, 
Michel -who are briefly glimpsed, then vanish, 
sometimes to reappear pages later in an entire- 
ly new context. Only a few - the manipulative 
Blanche, the unaccommodating Ir&ne - sur- 
vive long enough for the reader to register 
them as decisive presences. 

What makes most impact is the recurrence of 
certain set-pieces in the author’s repertoire, 
such as the scenes of exacerbated and anony- 
mous desire, often set in public places: one of 
Aragon’s most fetching pieces of erotica is a 
passage from “Instants" which evokes a triple 
orgasm in a crowded carriage on the Nord-Sud 
m6tro line. Another typical scene discloses 
what I take to be the actual circumstances of 
composition: a writer lounges at a cafe table 
and orders a fine while transcribing details of 
the world around him, as Aragon was indeed 
wont to do. This scene flits by from time to 
time, a reminder of the vanity of trying to copy 
reality, since in point of fact what Aragon is 
really doing is drawing the reader into deeper 
and deeper convolutions of textuality. 

The reader-by turns tantalized, patronized, 
mocked even - must finally realize what this 
so-called “novel” is all about. It is about wri- 
ting, or at least about style. We recognize the 
personae that Aragon has perfected. There is 
the Wildean dandy, abrupt and cocksure mas- 
ter of the mordant insult; and the Jarryesque 
defender of his own genius, as in the caustic “Je 
te ddteste, univers", which rails against the 
impertinent judgments of the narrator’s creti- 
nous friends (unpublished in Aragon’s life- 
time, this text could be construed as evidence 
of Aragon's scorn for his colleagues). Then 
there is the Sadean libertine, ever ready to 
impute lubricious potential to the most de- 
corous of females; arid finally the Roussellian 
wordsmith, the virtuoso improviser upon the 
stuff of language: alliterative arabesques are 
spun around arbitrary keywords like fumiste or 


pfnpine, wild sentences are engendered out nf 
anagrams like tnwgrelorgane , and crazy feirr 
lales arc peppered with such brusqne DnZ 
sian similes ns “un rire bleu, bizarre comm* 
I’alluniette" or “lc foutre, pareil aux neigesdei 
sommets", images at once essentially Surreal- 
ist and flamboyantly distinctive. 

From lime to time “novel istic" concent 
surface in Aragon's lyrical prose: jealousy iq. 
ger, the effect of crowds, the thrill of iilkh 
passion. These lend a certain colour to (Ik 
predominantly urban setting, yet they hardly 
construct what one would spontaneously label 
a “novel”, let alone "realist fiction", at leu 
not in the terms one would have though 
appropriate in the mid-1920s. Truth to tcll.il 
Aragon was writing something “novelistic" his 
endeavour, on this evidence, was more to ex- 
plode the conventions of a lingering Natural- 
ism, and to initiate an oneiric illumination o( 
the substrata of the city consciousness (i 
pioneering ambition not without some affiaij 
to that of a Jules Romains or of some nouvwn 
ronianciers). 

Certainly there is much to enjoy and admire 
in these vestiges of a work never completed 
On the other hand, the bittiness and wayward- 
ness of the texts point to a simpler explanation 
of Aragon's renunciation. Almost certainly he 
did not destroy the novel in deference In i 
group diktat. Nor did he, in my estimation, do 
so because of Nancy Cunard’s alleged 
squeamishness about erotic literature, given 
that he blithely published Le Con tTIrine a few 
months later. An obvious answer, I suggest, Is 
that Aragon simply found it all too much, fif- 
teen hundred brilliant pages do not necessarily 
add up to a unified whole: maybe this writerso 
proud of his faultless first drafts got cold feetil 
the prospect of an extensive rewrite. 

A more modest and therefore more satis- 
lying volume is Le Llbertinage (1924), ndrohly 
translated by Jo Levy as The Libertine. Ite 
compendium of early pieces includes "Erin- 
Special”, a pastiche in homage to Aragon's 
hero Isidore Ducasse; “In a Tight Spot", » 
bitter play somewhat in the vein of H.-R. 
Lenormand; “When the Game’s Up", thelsb 
of an anarchist gang, half thriller, half serid-up 
of the Surrealist clan'; and "The Freud 
Woman”, an exercise in erotic innuendo aadi 
fine example of Aragon’s talent for rendering 
intimate events from a woman’s standpoint 
The evidence of such a text alone might suggest 
that Arngon never liked to be In less than total 
control of his work. It would be Ironic u w 
Difense de T inf ini were burned not because * 
wps nntl-Surrealist, but because it 
Aragon's tnste, too capricious, too fomues, 
too arinrchic, in a word too surrealist. 


The drama of loneliness 


Mansel Stimpson 


JEAN COCTEAU 
The Miscreant 

Translated by Dorothy Williams 
163pp, 'Brilliance Books. Paperback, £3.95. 

0 946189 91 9 

In his first novel, dating from 1921, Jean Coc- 
teau refers to our perceptions bn waking: "We 
see a dreadful universe, because we see aright. 
Soon afterwards we are loaded with the tricks 
of the intellect." Those tricks are just what 
Cocteau’s detractors deplore, finding them in, 
for example, the determinedly idiosyncratic 
style which marks the beginning and end of The 
Miscreant. Certainly the interest of the book 
stems from the fact that there is a good deal of 
Cobfoap hjniself in the central flgtire, the stu 


of Jacques's first physical love affair, w 
revue artiste Germaine, and his discover? 
sexual behaviour is far too complex 
contradict the dreams of an adolesce*. 
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Delacroix has to this day escaped 
ideconslruclive vengcuncc that Ims over- 
do Courbet, Manet, and many other artists 
i^oa the face of it, seem less tremblingly 
aaplex than he, and therefore less attractive 
Bisginative interpreters. One might have 
nglit that the mystery surrounding his 
vanity would have stimulated the Freud- 
j&that the vein of cruelty in his work which 
Jfldeiaiie described as "molochism" would 
ferioteresled the psycho-biographers, that 
Jtmirts would have exposed his political 
abigulties, and feminists denounced his Sar- 
iupriian views of women. But he has been 
qdy spared these attentions. It is still true 
ty.asitwasin 1885, when Alfred Robaut’s 
undsrd catalogue of the painter’s work was . 
hi published: Delacroix remains the special 
tairite of artists and of visually discriminat- 
rjloKrs of painting, but has always left the 
typublic cold, and has only had a limited 
qalto the more purely theoretical critics, or 
sib axe-grinders of the various ideologies. 
Sspmonality, too independent, too proudly 
p&ica] and absorbed in art, has not inspired 
pumanship or invited intimacy. He continues, 
famously, to intimidate would-be inter- 
just as in life he refused intrusive visi* 
ft. md to impose himself with remarkable 
ftetfreness on the style and range of his 
tolas. His journals and letters have found 
foted, self-effacing editors, his paintings, 
brings, and prints have been re-assembled 
generations of indefatigable search- 
|a Beside this continuous collecting effort, 
■toptetatioa and historical classification have 
fyda minor role. The emphasis has steadily 
fixed on the work Itself, on its rccov- 
jon Ihe. establishment of Us chronology, 
«« the separation of the unquestionably 
®atlc tram the false or doubtful - in other 
**,on those labours of attribution, identi- 
fr”?» an( l dating that devotees of the New 
wifttory hold in special contempt, 
tttgaia has been substantial. Delacroix's 
toraore My documented and rather less 
with mls-attributlons and mis- 
JJtJ I™ 1 tlla l of other major painters of the 
jWJ-Tne effort of securing nnd ordering his 
in his lifetime, with a list of works 



d0 ^i^fnr t h= e c^ct a n u n w! klwJ W’ art )„ general, relied on 

. Whl assert' “A mirror 6 ** I^Mhorlty. Works given to Delacroix 

Norcts™s*i^ol; l 'tliere is’no ptoS^S.^^ fc/^^ 0 ^ 111 numl3 srs ns titles of authen- 
Indeed this Is a work in which 9^^ ^^veries end careful scholarship 


This is not the Cocteau we kDowhnt.^ 

Detenu who con still assert: "A ny 11 ® Ufoy, 
arcissus’ pool; there is no plungmg ., 

ideed this Is a work in which Coctea fteih , 

ness is P^t >nd Z S^ butictuallycarefiiUy shaped narrative in 

Jfagly detailed Height *^^1 ^ (»■ 4 ,*^ complicated our knowledge of the which the facts and documents that he has 

7^“®. ■JPf" °“ l of Jacques’s A*# S .markedly changing the brought together are made to speak for them- 

judged only in the episode ^ jjection of research. Exhibitions of selves. Even the catalogue’s formidable 

bid, when C°cteau triM to o ha ^ ^ ^ Nx, jnd; their catalqgues, have from machinery of provenances, exhibition records 

dent lacqiips' ForeStier ("He ekiggerated'his tomTh^hae^density^nd wlou" $ their 

tob' co'niuS^ S?hdlftrship l has fended to- 


liberatcly l?rought them out.”) 

I , But the strength of the novel ,'noW repub- 
lished; in : paperback ,: (in a . translation: by 
ptfrbthy WUHairis datingfrom 1958)Vlies else- 
Wbere. Some would locate It in the evofcatioh of 
■a Parisian lifa long' prist anbj adto^tfadly, there 
: are phrases which cduld come from no^ ^ other 
e [ a 7.! jf 1 . this description of Venica: “By - toctequ at the mome nt of waking 
, night; she is an amorous riegress lying deari In , ^ — r— " • ■ 

her, bath With her tawdry, jewels,” But despite Postauk Imuaiid 

tHj'Cnfepar^Ud suggested by Sfetoija^ ^ThiiN ‘ 

I '^dUin her ln.troduclionv it is the book’s univej 1 .. . • *"" r 
^toltt^wHieh. engages usr i fa peritfaive acdotifit ' ' ' 


the most recent Delacroix literature, notably 
the important series of articles published by 
Lee Johnson over the past twenty-five years, 
read like fragmentary contributions towards a 
future catalogue raisonni, merely waiting to be 
fitted together. 

Thai such a catalogue should now appear, 
presenting the whole of Delacroix's painted 
work fully documented, annotated, and illus- 
trated, therefore comes as the expected result 
of n long development - and perhaps as its 
conclusion, for it is hard to imagine much 
further progress, except in minutiae, along 
paths now so well explored. Professor John- 
son’s The Paintings of Engine Delacroix, at 
any rate, seems unlikely to be superseded in 
the near future, and may well be destined for a 
useful life as long as that of Robaut's seminal 
catalogue. Vastly richer in content and far 
more precise in method titan any of its prede- 
cessors, its five volumes are divided into three 
main parts. The first two ( reviewed in the TLS 
of July 15, 1983) dealt with the paintings of 
Delacroix's early years, 1816-31. Volumes 
Three and Four, issued this spring, comprise 
the easel paintings of his mid and late career, 
1832-63. Still to appear, Volume Five will treat 
the great mural cycles and their preparatory 
sketches. Johnson concentrates exclusively on 
the paintings and replaces Robaut’s emphasis 
on the biographical continuity of the work with 
a complex system of subdivisions that deliber- 
ately cuts across the chronology of his volumes. 
His purpose is not to trace the development but 
to define the actual composition of the work, 
and he therefore distinguishes, and lists separ- 
ately, three main categories of paintings: those 
which he believes to be authentic (a total of 342 
for the period of 1832-63), those which are 
unlocated or lost (ninety-eight), and those 
which he considers as doubtful, or rejects out- 
right (thirty-five). Witltin these categories, (he 
paintings are further subdivided by the subject 
matter - “Historical and Literary Subjects", 
“North African and Eastern Subjects” , “Reli- 
gious Paintings", etc - and it is only in these 
subcategories that they are arranged by date. 
This somewhat austerely systematic treatment 
sacrifices biographical and stylistic connections 
to clarity of arrangement, in keeping with the 
catalogue’s function as an instrument of refer- 
ence. • 

Yet despite its rigorous factuatity, or 
perhaps because of it, this catalogue is highly 
readable. Its light, unobstructive framework 
gives more immediate access to the concrete 
reality of works and artist than do other , more 
opaque forms of art-writing. With a reserve 
worthy of Ills favourite artist, Johnson spares 
his renders the introductory text which authors 
often use for an expansive disclosure of their 


jxjtinucd on a more ambitious scale by 
2 Moreau in 1873, and reached a level 
^ cle n«s flnd accuracy remarkable for 
■J* ® Robaut’s monumental L‘ Oeuvre 
Delacroix of 1885, which 
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Thdophile Silvcstre in 1855; it aims and opinions. Instead, he briskly starts 

Volumes One and Two of his catalogue with a 
chronological table, and then goes directly to 
the main business. Volumes Three and Four 
are prefaced, perhaps as a concession to cus- 
tom, by a literary portrait of Delacroix that he 
has distilled from contemporary accounts, 
avoiding With typical discretion some of the 
more intimate aspects of the artist’s personal 
life. 

The pleasures of the catalogue are m us en- 
tries, many of them miniature monographs, 
written in an unhurried, lucid style. Jolmson 
conveys bis information by a seemingly effort- 



The thirty-year span which Volumes Three 
and Four cover, extending from Delacroix s 
return to trance after his African voyage, in 
to his death in 1863, was less rich In 


1832, 


stellar Salon performances than his early years. 

His continuous occupation with large mu^ 

projects deflected some ofhisenergi^ and eft 

Li J 1— ilmp f nr the. eosd D&inlmgS with which 


him 


?.®.M9ni{Wl?ile other nlneteehth- 


iie had liiade his reputation. All the more • 
astonishing are the vast range and imaginative 
power of the paintlngs that ^ \ 

Salons during this period. begmmng vrith 
“Women -of- Algieia in .dheir • ApRriwenti 1 
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(1838), and leading to the crowning achieve- 
ments of his mid-carcer, “The Justice of Tra- 
jan" and "Entry of the Crusaders into Constan- 
tinople” (1840), works that reflected Dela- 
croix's growing experience with monumental 
scale and interest in didactic oratory. In the 
following decades, when he was busy with the 
enormous official commissions in the Palais 
Bourbon, the Luxembourg, the Hdtel de Ville 
and Ihe Louvre that the governments of Louis- 
Philippe and Louis-Napoleon had entrusted to 
htm, he produced fewer large Salon pictures, 
but continued to paint a multitude of smaller 
canvases for private collectors, on an ex- 
traordinarily wide range of subjects. It is one of 
the advantages of the thematic arrangements 
of Johnson’s catalogue that it allows a clear 
view of this variety and defines the proportion- 
ate importance of Delacroix's special interests. 
Beside the expected prominence of Oriental 
subjects (a total of eighty-five listings, includ- 
ing lost works), animal scenes (fifty-five), epi- 
sodes from Shakespeare (twenty-five) and 
Byron (seventeen), the number of landscapes 
and still-lifes (fifty-four) is larger than one 
should have supposed, and that of religious 
subjects - a total of seventy-three, including 
fifty from the life of Christ - much larger than 
the conventional view nf Delacroix's work 
would allow. There can be little doubt, given 
the intensity of feeling expressed in his 
religious paintings and their large share in 
his work, that Delacroix was one of the last 
great masters in the tradition of Christian 
art. 

Johnson's catalogue not only brings to light 
paintings long lost or never adequately pub- 
lished, but contributes much to the knowledge 
of key works - paintings so often studied and so 
much published that one might have supposed 
that there was nothing further to say about 
them. His additions and corrections are so 
numerous and so pervasive, down to Ihe minu- 
tiae of measurements and physical condition, 
as to constitute a massive revision of (he litera- 
ture on Delacroix. The entries for nearly all 
paintings, the relatively minor as well as the 
most important, thoroughly identify their sub- 
ject matter, its historical or literary sources, 
and its significance at the time. They describe 
the biographical circumstances that gave rise 
to them and influenced their development. 
Where possible, they trace the genesis of paint- 
ings from sketch to final execution, chronicle 
the circumstances of their acceptance or rejec- 
tion by the Salon, and analyse the treatment 
they received from the critical press. Their 
stylistic or technical peculiarities receive a 
thorough discussion (a notable instance being 
Delacroix’s handling of highlights and half- 
shadows in the “Entry of Ihe Crusaders"), as 
do the traces of artistic influence or of pictorial 
tradition that appear in them. For the most 
part, Johnson lets the documents speak and 
makes his points not by assertion but through 
quotations from contemporary sources, parti- 
cularly from the correspondences of Delacroix 
himself. 

Like that of most important artists of the 
nineteenth century, the work of Delacroix has 
acquired a fringe of spurious attributions that 
blurs its contours and dilutes its quality. John- 
son wields a sharp knife in removing these 
accretions, some of which have gained respec- 
tability through their inclusion in important 
exhibitions and In the literature. He Is re- 
garded as a restrictionist, a severe judge who 
would rather condemn a picture with some 
arguable claim to acceptance than risk accept- 
ing a spurious work to the canon. This is an 
area in which the interests of scholarship and 
ownership intersect, and sometimes come Into 
vehement collision, exposing the art historian 
to the pressures of a commercial world in which . 
attributions are translatable into money. 
Museums, ipollectors, and dealers are, under- 
standably, sensitive about the treatment their 
possessions receive in scholarly publications, 
especially in influential, long-lastirtg works of 
reference. Scholars, on their part, knowing 
that theirs is an uncertain science, arc generally 
mindful of the special responsibility that their 
ability to inflict financial damage imposes on 
them,. though they also know that this must not 
sway their judgment/ 

, j n the debate over the best method for separ- 
ating the: authentic from the spurious in an 
artiste, Wk< (erent\y,bn>ugl# .to.wjdq puftifc 
attention by the WtoXWk 


approaches stand opposed to one another: the 
intuitive diagnostic expertise of the connois- 
seur, based on long practical experience, but 
incapable of objective proof, and the histo- 
rian 's demonstration or documentary evi- 
dence, more verifiable, but possible only when 
such evidence can be found, by luck or effort. 

Both methods, the “soft” and the “hard", have 
strong advocates, neither guarantees success 
or is sufficient by itself. The connoisseur's con- 
viction is, obviously, fallible, but so is, perhaps 
less obviously, the historian's reading of the 
hard evidence. In the attribution of poorly 
documented work, the connoisseur's eye is 
often the only resource, and even seemingly 
well-documented works may fail to persuade, 
if they look wrong to the connoisseur. Art 
historians, or, rather, that minority among 
them who concern themselves with the fun- 
damental establishment of an artist's work, will 
generally lean toward one or the other side in 
this dispute, which may be basically a matter of 
temperament and disposition, as well as of 
visual intelligence. Johnson is pre-eminently a 
master of documentary research, who 
approaches undocumented paintings with 
scepticism and is reluctant to venture positive 
attributions on the grounds of style and quality 
alone. In unravelling conflicting claims, he 
tends to opt for the side better supported by 
such concrete evidence as sales records, exhibi- 
tion catalogues and dealers' inventories, nnd to 
rely on stylistic or qualitative indications main- 
ly to confirm his negative judgments. It is in his 
rejections thnt he expresses ednnoisseuria! 
observations, in terms such as “brush work 
singularly lacking vitality” , “crude handling”, 
"lacklustre quality”, and “dry, timid, streaky 
brushwork”. This is not to say that he is indiffe- 
rent to larger stylistic issues. His earlier studies 
of Delacroix's use of colour and frequent 
observations scattered throughout these 
volumes prove lus interest and the acuteness of 
his eye. But for the purpose of this catalogue, 
purely stylistic considerations take second 
place, as is clear from its overall organiz- 
ation which rather plays down stylistic 
relationships. 

In Volume One of the catalogue, Johnson 
had listed eighty-one paintings as “doubtful”, 
specifying that on ten of these he had nofttyet 
entirely made up his mind, that five were too 
badly multilated to be accepted, that twenty- 
one were in his opinion not authentic, but 
offered some room for argument, while a 
further forty-five paintings could only be re- 
jected outright. Since these outcasts included a 
number of well-known and highly regarded 
paintings, not a few of which have their listing 
in Robaut and their place in the literature, Ihe 
rejections caused a stir, but they produced no 
rebuttals in print. In an appendix to the present 
Volume Three, only two of the dis-attributed 
paintings are reinstated. It is noteworthy, 
however, that although the number of paint- 
ings listed In this latest volume is more than 
double the number of pictures in Volume One, 
only thirty-five are listed as doubtful or re- 
jected. The reason given by Johnson is that 
“paintings from a famous artist’s maturity . . . 
are more easily identified as authentic than 
works from.his formative years", But It is also 
apparent that a slightly less strict standard has 
been applied in the matter of outright rejec- 
tions. By way of compensations, a new sub- 
category of “School Works" is now introduced, 
consisting of ten paintings attributed wholly or 
in part to Pierre Andrieu who, in Delacroix's 
later years, worked as his studio assistant and 
frequently under-painted, finished or simply 
copied his master's pictures. To the same 
Andrieu, Johnson also attributes several of the 
pictures that in his latest volume he lists as 
rejected of doubtful. Nearly, all these ques- 
tioned of discarded works, It may be noted, 
had been catalogued by Robaut. It is possible 
thnt some reinstatements or corrections will be 
made' in the frjture, but It appears doubtful, 
given Johnson’s solid documentary base, that 
their number will be significant. - 
Studies of the work of great artists so com- 
plete in scope and profound in penetration ns 
this require an investment of self that few’ are 
Willing to moke: they are therefor^ extremely 
rartvThe publication of Professor' Johnson's 
catalogue of Delacroix’s paintings is an event 
whose impact will be felt ini 'all future study of 
■: hj I )<L^nji?^iJfury f t 
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Harlan Lane's history of the deaf poses distinc- 
tive problems, the perennial ones of the histor- 
ian in a new and disquieting guise. A specialist 
in the psychology of language. Professor Lane 
provides an account that is plainly expert but 
equally plainly partisan. It is not just that he is 
in favour of the deaf, as we all must be, and is 
committed to their acceptance as ordinary 
human beings. He believes, passionately, that 
one approach to the education of the deaf is 
correct, and another is so profoundly wrong as 
very nearly to be wicked. The history he offers, 
then, is a polemic in favour of one educational 
regime against a rival. The souls of men and 
women are being fought for, he suggests. He 
therefore feels entitled, within the bounds of 
scholarly evidence, to catch our attention 
however he can. He is willing to dramatize, and 
he engages too in literary conceits, imperson- 
ating the voice of one of the great protagonists 
in the battle, the Frenchman Laurent Clerc. 

All this could have been done by leger- 
demain, as Norman Mailer did, for instance, 
for Gary Gilmore in The Executioner’s Song. 
However, Lane chooses to be explicit. In his 
foreword, he spells out his terms: 


of the National Association of the Deaf: 

The utmost extreme to which tyranny can go when its 
mailed hand descends upon a conquered people is 
the proscription of their natural language, and with 
the utmost rigor several generations are required to 
eradicate it. But all the attempts to suppress signs, 
wherever tried, have most signally failed. After a 
hundred years of proscription in Germany and 
Austria, they still flourish, and will continue lo flour- 
ish to Ihe end of lime. What heinous crime have the 
deaf been guilty of that their language should be 
proscribed? 

As one reads When the Mind Hears, the 
profound consolation for deaf children of 
learning to sign fluently, and of living in a 
community of those who sign, becomes unmis- 
takable. They blossom. One sees, too, how 
dangerous to the deaf must be the prejudice in 
favour of words; failure to grasp that a sizeable 
proportion of the world’s most fastidious in- 
habitants communicate most subtly with one 
another not through words but through shapes 
and colours, bodily movement and sound - 
through the visual arts, dancing and mime, 
music. There are many (one thinks of the "dys- 
lexic” designer and jazz musicians in the 
Charlie Parker mould) who are largely 
incoherent without pencil or musical instru- 
ment in hand. Such polemic exerts its charac- 
teristic bind, though. If, however subliminally, 
the reader sta(ts to “what if" and “but”, he is 
immediately trapped. He is himself an oppres- 
sor of minorities, or he is the victim of indoc- 
trination. Either way, his what if-ing and but- 
ing can be nothing but the expression of false 
consciousness. He is in an arena of debate from 
which the middle ground has been removed. 


I am not at all sure that one really wants 
history written in this way. It is plain that the 
deaf deserve advocacy. Theirs is an oddly un- 
fashionable cause. We tend to neglect those 
who stand at a physical rather than a psycho- 
logical or ethnic disadvantage: not just the 
deaf, but the blind, the paraplegic, the epilep- 
tic, the mentally subnormal. But, as with all 
such groups, questions of common humanity, 
natural justice and the right lo self-determina- 
tion by no means exhaust the pool of pertinent 
questions that can be aired. Nor need it neces- 
sarily be an exercise in covert oppression or 
academic pettifogging to air them. Can it really 
be the case that one educational regime, the 
use of one form or another of sign language, 
has everything in its favour, while its rivul, 
“oralism", belongs in the blackest pit? And is it 
actually to the advantage of all deaf children - 
every single one - to live in a community which 
signs, rather than being attached, however 
peripherally, to society at large; to go to special 
schools rather than ordinary ones? 

The evidence from other facets of upbring- 
ing and education suggests caution. Wherever 
one looks, one finds evidence of cycles in atti- 
tude and practice, and of passionate convic- 
tions subject to rhythmic alternation. Over the 
feeding of babies from bottle or breast, and the 
teaching of sighted children to read (whether 
phonetically or by “look and say"), and in our 
preoccupation more generally with skills and 
disciplines as opposed to children’s creativity 
and self-expression, one sees cycles in opera- 
tion. The same holds for psychological re- 
search - the waxing and waning, for instance, 



Even if we could write history as documentation, we 
should not. If there is truth to Hegel’s claim (hat 
"people and governments have never learned any- 
thing from history* 1 , this should motivate the his- 
torian who wants to have an impact on humon 
affairs, as [ do, to write in a way that commands 
general attention, if his subject, moreover, turns on 
sustained outrages against fundamental human 
values, as mine does, is he to deny his humanity and 
pretend indifference? 

Lane's account of these outrages fits a pattern 
that is instantly recognizable: 

The history of relations between the society of hear- 
ing : spcaking people and the community of deaf-sign- 
iogtpeople Is an excellent case study in the motives 
Bod means at work when fear of diversity leads maj- 
orities to oppress minorities. The attempt to force 
assimilation, to claim biological insufficiency when 
assimilation falls, lo Indoctrinate minority children 
in majority values through the schools - all this And 
much more will be familiar to readers Interested in 
the predicament of other minority communities. In 
short, When the Mind Hears Is a study in the anatomy 
of prejudice, , 

“The hearing loss of most members of the sign* 

. ing community”, Lane goes on, “has proven 
disastrous for,them because it has played into 
the hands of those who seek to dispose of social 
problems by medicalizing them.” The two mil- 
lion Americans whd use manual language are 
not handicapped in the usual sense: . 

Theirs is largely a problem of overcoming language 
barriers, not a problem of disability. SO say my deaf 
friends, and thd evidence bears them out. Then why 
do we hearing people consider the dear disabled, 
defective? Why do, we and our institutions class them 
not with groups such as Spanish-speaking Americans 
but with groups such as blind Americans? Why 
indeed?. 


Thaw 

It was a pure world, snow-covered. 

I was working on an algebraic model 
of the long fall, almost aleatory, of flakes 
intersected by slicing and sweeping gulls 
when the phone rang: 

the Radio Committee boss going bazurkas 
because the Friend of Children had tuned into 
Yudina playing the Mozart 23rd 
a nd wanted the record of it. 

Who was the boss to say it was a live broadcast? 
If the Great Gardener thought i t was a record , 
it was a record: if Stalin said shit, 
you shat. 

So off they went to Archives to find 
Yudina had never recorded the 23rd. 

We had to do it then. That night. 

■ The studio was frigid bedlam; 
the tympanist was still in his pyjamas, 
the woodwind had no scores 
• so, out of habit, were falling back on the ‘1812’ 
while the conductor was so nervous 
- his frdagio kept twitching into allegro. 


■ The villains of the piece are the “oralists 1 *; 
those who believe that the spoken language is 
- ■ paramount apd that the deaf should be taught . 

rtot to sign: but tp lip-read and, however 
• awkwardly, tb speak, TTie villainy of the oral- 
isls, centuries old , js now united with that of 
educationalists who believe In “n tains treartv 
ing”. That ,is to say, .those who encourage the 
deaf to find their way in ord inary schools rather 
than being hived oft, a rpce apart. In special 
‘ schools., The concepiuaFweapons in play her£- 

; fear of diversity, the forcible assimilation of n 
minority through the agency of the schools, the 
: spurious appeal to biology, the medicallzation 
.* of social problems -could have been borrowed 
. from any pf thousands of tracts written over the 
. past twenty . years. ' in . defence of one . be- 
leaguered minority or .another: the' schizo- 
phrenic against the sane, the deviant against the 
policeman, .homosexuals against hetero- 
sexuals. blacks against whites, females against 
males. Fuelling their 1 use is, a sense of natural . 
: Justias outraged and rights to self-deteririina- 
tion denied. Lane concludes, his preliminary ... 
i argument by quoting the deaf orator Robert P. 


Yudina. was the only calm one j . 

when I svyore at a fuse blowing she said 

‘ You’re far from God , you must be closer to God. ’ 

. We made the pressing at daybreak: just one copy. , 
Threeofus took it over to Dispatch 
like a bomb disposal squad with Parkinson’s. . 
Snow huffed and puffed at us all the wpy; 
itwas l6below and we were sweating. 

Carrying it j felt limp and giggly; 

I remembered the Latin effetuy. 
weakened by having broughtforth young. 

That record was on the turn table in his dacha ' • 
when the Great Railway Engineer finaliy died; 
ihe music at anend, allegro assai, 
whirling Outer air configuted with flakes ■ ■ 

An/) thA ndllna iulj. llLlA ' _ •' .. _ 
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of our interest in hcritability. At each tu^ 
the wheel, one sees the same passions £ 
same division of actors into the right-milito 
and the alien; just the qualities, in fed Z 
When the Mind Hears betrays. 1 
What is so strange about such cycles, 
our inability to learn from them, is the teL 
which they invade our sense of what 
ural”. In the years immediately after d* 
Second World War, to take a famous imiaiw 
it struck many enlightened people as perW 
sensible for B. F. Skinner- under 
cidcutatly. Lane did his PhD -to bring up Iq 
baby daughter in u box. Today, this venttue 
strikes most enlightened people as warped. u' 
act of inhumanity that must lead to pog: 
psychintric disturbance. What is so miujog 
about such episodes is that, when the dimaitd 
received wisdom changes, their detailstaiDt 
ones which few of us can bring oursetos to ; 
examine: that the box was in fact an sir- 
conditioned crib, for example, andtbafel 
gross long-term consequences for Miss Slim, 
seem to have been non-existent. Cynically 
sometimes argued that such rhythmic cydnof 
belief about child-raising and education did 
because each generation of parents ad- 
teachers, in order to perform their tub til 
vim, must see themselves in righteous itteh 
against the errors of the previous genenticu. 
What is at issue is not this method orthat,b« 
the commitment and enthusiasm of thepersa 
using either. j 

Such cynicism is probably too tidy u. 
accommodate the facts about the educational 
the deaf. One looks, nevertheless, at moots* 
in near-desperation, for evidence in Lane’s, 
text that the bedrock of inherent plauaMijs 
still recognizably present. You wish this®' 
mensely well-informed man would lower Is 
voice for a moment, give thedramaticefeoi 
rest, and talk to you ordinarily. There i»tt» 
- you concede it readily - in which ihedd 
American is like the Spanish-spca 
American. And it does make sense to Me 
language as a natural language in its own i 
rather than being, like Braille, paras«« 
normal language. But why is Lane apparettj 
so eager to obscure what is so 
namely, that deafness is exactly like 
in that both are physiological, “raw™; 
handicaps? ' . 1 

The pal answer, the one that eveiy 
science student in the world know jo 
he/she cannot articulate it), is®*** 
responsibility to dismantle, sanit, “ y 
compose the language of vulgar 
if you allow the deaf to be cahed ^j 
they will go on being stigmatized, 

True. But doesn’t the academic have 
responsibility? - to think both 
and straight? And if so. 
argument for conceiving of detects • 
leaps in another light altogether, w ^ 
straints that channel nnd focus 
possess? - the stutterer who becomes 
tor; the idiot snvnnt in whose 
ability there are wonderful . lacB *!fV-, 
draws with such finesse because ^ 
nues for expression are blocked, 
what we do , the argument su^«ta,a 
of our handicaps, but on thed h . h[s $j: 
thesis, needless to say, for which 
provides memorable examples. ^ 

. The story Of the education d mg 
Lane depicts it, is a turbulent one, J* ^ 
with visionaries, zealots, ^ ,^ 1 # 
headed philanthropists j 

you enjoy a crusade 

tice, or simply a case robustly «" ‘ ^ 
offended by a certain theatriwWn^ 
are happy to wait, carried along . ^ 
tide, before allowing a coldly 
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(tenic Debris: Meteorites in history 
445pp. California University Press. £38.25. 
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Of all scientific words, "meteor" has some 
(iu'm to have the most complex history. Origi- 
i jBy, it referred to any sudden change in the 
atmosphere which produced light. This coll- 
ection with the atmosphere led to our present 
use of the word “meteorology". Such diverse 
phenomena as lightning flashes, the Northern 
tyis, or the will-o’-thc-wisp seen over mar- 
sbes were all therefore meteors. So, up to the 
seventeenth century, were comets, since Aris- 
totle had supposed them atmospheric in ori- 
gin Shooting stars were placed somewhere in 
ihe middle of this jumble. By the early 
nineteenth century, the nature of comets, on 
Atone hand, and of lightning flashes on the 
other, was beginning to be understood, but 
shootfrigstars still retained much of their mys- 
ay. Indeed, it is only in the twentieth century 
Ait the differences between meteors, which 
do not reach the earth's surface, and 
meteorites, which do, have been firmly estab- 
felcd. 

' h Cosmic Debris John G. Burke devotes 
maderable space to examining the early con- 
Wra that surrounded meteorites, and how this 
» resolved. In the late eighteenth and early 
ucteenth centuries, uncertainty about them 
rasuefi that the majority of contemporary 
skotbts simply disbelieved stories of stones 
Hhg from heaven. Science had, after all, 
the century since Newton in trying to rid 


Developing discipline 


the world of myths and superstitions. If pigs 
cannot fly, why should stones? The most 
famous assertion of this suspicion is attributed 
o Thomas Jefferson, then President of the 
United States. “It is easier", he allegedly said, 
to believe that two Yankee professors would 
lie than that stones would fall from heaven ” 
Willi a thoroughness that is found throughout 
the book. Burke examines how likely is this 
attribution. His verdict is: not proven - 
though, ..whatever Jefferson thought of 
meteorites, he was certainly prepared to be- 
lieve that Yankee professors could lie. 

It is easy enough to understand why contem- 
porary scientists regarded meteorites suspi- 
ciously. Meteorite falls are sufficiently spec- 
tacular to engender any number of tall stories. 
Roman Catholic communities have often seen 
shooting stars.as human souls, presumably en 
route from purgatory to heaven. The story is a 
little different in the Philippines. There, shoot- 
ing stars are the souls of drunkards trying to 
climb to heaven, but continually falling back 
(singing, as they do so, “Do not drink, do not 
drink”). Fallen meteorites have generated 
equally large claims. The most famous alleged 
meteorite is that holy relic, the black stone of 
Mecca. Burke examines its credentials in 
detail. Some evidence - including careful 
observation by an Arab geologist on a pilgrim- 
age - suggests that it is a terrestrial stone. 

Once the study of meteorites had become a 
legitimate part of science, museums and uni- 
versities began to build up their own collec- 
tions, and as competition for rare fragments 
grew during the nineteenth century, so did 
prices. But the great collections depended as 
much on barter as on purchase. Numerical for- 
mulae were developed to determine the value 
of individual specimens, and so reduce hag- 
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^Geography discusses the origins of geogrn- 
its progress in Britain through two 
n«. Geography started as a descriptive 
concerned with making maps and 
u adventurers extended their journeys 
®c unknown they required more reliable 
ZT [ tecl,ni< I UM «» d - I" return, they 

new morc nccuratc nia p S< The 

• w these men were not scientific but mnin- 
quick routes to gold and spices; 
geographical knowledge by 

JJJJ Captains James Cook nnd Louis- 
Bougainville geography changed, 
became profession^ expeditions of 
t ' papby and natural history. James 
1 8om3L ap P°* nted t0 ^e Endeavour to carry 
! to Tahiti to observe the 

Venus across the sun and then to 
■ifg), A 0r a sus Pected Great Southern Conli- 
, a *® Vc y° r J he set new standards in 
' 8n d sea, and his naturalists,, 
hfecftii • and Daniel Solander, amassed 
of . h * thert0 unknown plants. 
•*du!k°L B °. ug " i[lvme was commis- 


^ the i French government to sail round 
his discoveries. He car- 
1 systematic observations of 
.naturalist, Philibert Com- 


mouoppjr . . ygdvistwwiMQf. . -7 wiubiisi, jrmuucri ^vin- 

tide, before aflowin^a colde : y^^^ cqUccted from the four corners of the 

' play. When the Mind a ?hdwy ihrub Bougainvillea. 

vm. nnii roe better ■ . „ , bAr*? 6rluin.t tka : u 


sure. You t 

with a slice 


will emerge 
e of the past 


. mind. If, on the other hand.yo^ 
which to think for yourself 
and you expect a distinguish? . 
more than plump for one nd*. 
centuries-old debate - to 
ground and show how ay 
reached - you will find When ! ^ 
quite a struggle. 

there is doubtless a pla« & M 
clamorously partisan, I s nstebV^! 1 

ing, long before thetnd w . 

i „!P0reipoteed. - < } . - >J 


professionalization of 
% OtetrjjS^ °h?tift ate ly resisted by Banks, 
the formation of a geographical 
scientists and travellers 
at ihe R °y al Society. 
Geographical 
* made professional geo- 
1 geologists, biologists, 
SQ rvey6rs and industrial plan- 

e *plhins how, at first, the 
JihS^ ^te than a travellers' club. 

l0t 8W®P b y 10 he 

ithfirst buccess was in 
3*oob. ; Thc bloldglst Thomas 


Henry Huxley wrote the first elementary 
geography textbook, Physiography, which 
illustrated the subject from detailed studies of 
the familiar Thames Basin. It was a runaway 
success. Next, the aim was to introduce geogra- 
phy into Oxford and Cambridge. To this end, 
the Royal Geographical Society offored to sub- 
sidize lectureships and readerships but it was 
not until 1887 that Oxford and Cambridge 
accepted geographers on their staff. The Royal 
Geographical Society had to wait until the next 
century for the permanent establishment of de- 
partments and degrees in geography. 

Once accepted as an academic discipline, 
geography again changed. Stoddart, arguing as 
a biologist, believes that the most important 
change stemmed from evolutionary and ecolo- 
gical theories. Lyell and Darwin introduced 
time, mutability and interdependence. It was 
no longer enough to make a map or name a 
river: dynamic geological changes and theories 
of plant succession and vegetational climaxes 
became essential parts of geography. Furth- 
ermore, the influence of ecological botanists 
meant that geographers became interested 
in interrelationships: relationships between 
organisms and the inorganic world and man s 
relationship with both. According to Stoddart, 
it was the ecological approach that had the 
greatest effect on geography because the 
ecosystem provided a model of structural 
study:, it was dynamic, it was self-regulatory 

and it was unifying. . ■ 

In the last chapter, the. author describes 
some exciting developments that have taken 
place recently in biogeography. Systematic 
and geologists are once more seeing the subject 
on a global scale. Picldng up where Darwin and 
Wallace left off, they are forcing biogeography 

out of the narrow ecological dimension and, at 
thesametiine, developing a new methodology. 
It is having its- effect on the biologist and 
geologist but, in spite of what the author 
claims, it Ijas not had a marked effect on the 
geographer. Stoddart hhpself has clambered 
over coral reefs rpund the world and stimu- 
lated the study of reef ecology and biogeogra- 
phy. But most geographers are unaware That 
animals - as well as plants - are part of the 

^Tchography te excellent on rtineteenth- 



Loch Brittle towards Rhum, Isle of Skye" from Mist, 
(50pp. Travelling Light. £9.95. 0906333 180). 

gling between curators. One rival commented 
enviously on the vast range of specimens held 
by the Natural History Museum: “This is an 
expression of the power and influence of Great 
Britain in all directions of its colonial posses- 
sions.” 

These nineteenth-century collections have 
provided the basic resources for meteorite re- 
search ever since their foundation. Burke de- 
scribes their development well, as he does all 
the history of meteorites prior to the twentieth 
century. Unfortunately, his account of events 
since 1900 and, more especially, since 1950, is 
much more cursory. The problems of com- 
pressing this part of the narrative are increased 
by the great growth of research in recent dec- 
ades. Still, he amply demonstrates the con- 
tinuity of several basic themes. One example is 
the part meteorites have played in providing 
hints about planetary interiors. Quite early In 
the nineteenth century, it was speculated that 
they might be fragments of an exploded planet. 
Though the fortunes of this idea have fluctu- 


Mounta in. Water. Wind, photographs by John Davies 

ated, the belief that studies of the earth's in- 
terior can be based on extrapolations of 
meteorite data has continued to flourish. 
Another perennial theme has been the search 
for what meteorites might tell us about the 
origins of life. For more thnn a century, there 
have been suggestions that life forms or, at 
least, chemical traces of life can be found in 
some meteorites. As late as the 1960s, uncer- 
tainties regarding the meteorite evidence 
helped persuade the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) in the United 
States to spend large sums of money on isolat- 
ing rocks brought back from the moon in case 
they brought infection to earth. 

After all these years of observation nnd ex- 
periment, meteorites remain enigmatic ob- 
jects, and so many different scientists are in- 
volved in their study that it is often difficult to 
integrate their work. Dr Burke's book pulls 
these strands together and provides a very 
readable introduction to past progress in 
meteoritics. 
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The wished-for life and afterlife 


David Ridgway 


D.H. LAWRENCE 
Etruscan Places 

Edited by Giovanni Kezich and Marco 
Lorenzini 

178pp. Olive Press Co-operative/Siena: Nuova 
Immagine Editrice. Paperback, £6.95. 
0946889139 

LARISSA BONFANTE (Editor) 

Etruscan Life and Afterlife: A handbook of 
Etruscan studies 

289pp. Detroit: Wayne State University Press. 
£28. 

0856683787 

D. H. Lawrence's Etruscan Places has been 
reprinted many times since it was first pub- 
lished in 1932, two years after the writer*! 
death. In its time, the book has been a source 
of great pride to Italian students of Etruscan 
civilization, many of whom used to see the 
interest of a major literary figure as proof of 
the wider relevance of their studies. Not so in 
England, where the Etruscans themselves 
were not taken seriously until J. D. Beaziey 
published his major Etruscan Vase-painting in 
1947. Before then, readers of David Randall- 
Maclver’s pioneering The Etruscans (1927) 
were warned by the Classical Review that "it is 
too late in the day to represent the Etruscans as 
very fine fellows”, and reminded in the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History of Etruscan artists* "ill- 
paid debt to the inspiration of Greek artistic 
ideas”. 

So much for the contemporary expert view 
at home of Etruscan art as seen and savoured 
by Lawrence in the chamber tombs at 
Cerveteri , Tarquinia and Vulci, and among the 
vases and sculptured urns at Volterra. As the 
first page of Etruscan Places has it, "Most peo- 
ple despise everything bc that isn't Greek, for 
the good reason that it ought to be Greek if it 
isn’t." Nevertheless, neither Italian Fascism 
nor an unreasoning pro-Hellenic bias in the 
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universities deterred pre-war English and 
American travellers from seeking out the 
Etruscans at first hand. Aldous Huxley clearly 
struck a chord when he assembled the charac- 
ters of Those Barren Leaves in an Etruscan 
painted tomb for a whimsical debate on the 
virtues of learning the Etruscan language. 

Modern travellers will learn a great deal 
from the new edition of Etruscan Places, origi- 
nating from Siena (where it appears simul- 
taneously in Italian under the title Paesi Elrits- 
chi ) and edited by Giovanni Kezich and Marco 
Lorenzini. Kezich and Lorenzini have assem- 
bled a fascinating set of seventy-six photo- 
graphs, carefully chosen (and printed in an 
appropriate sepia tone) to illustrate Law- 
rence's reflections not only on archaeological 
phenomena such as the supposedly phallic 
cippi at Cerveteri but also on rural life in the 
Maremma of the 1920s: herdsmen, milk ven- 
dors, early farm machinery and even the rack- 
and-pinion steam train that covered the eight 
and a half kilometres between Saline and Vol- 
terra from 1912 until 1958- Kezich contributes 
an informative afterword on the position of 
Etruscan Places in Lawrence’s life and oeuvre. 
This, like at least one review of the original 
edition (TLS, February 23, 1933), should leave 
us in no doubt that the untrammelled physical 
existence ("phallic consciousness") attributed 
by Lawrence to the ancient - and some of the 
modem - inhabitants of Etruria corresponds to 
nothing more real than the life he wanted to 
live himself. The point is examined further by 
Massimo Pallottino in the valuable essay, first 
published in 1957, that appears as the 
foreword. 

Since Professor Pallottino held the chair of 
Etruscology and Italic Antiquities at Rome 
University from 1946 until his retirement in 
1980, one might have expected him to defend 
the German archaeologist whom Lawrence 
met at Tarquinia: “a pale young fellow . . . 
who looks as if he’d had vinegar for breakfast”, 
to whom the alleged symbolism of Etruscan 
painting meant nothing "because nothing ex- 
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100 years ago, is 
celebrated in two new 
editions — of his 
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his letters from America 
- both of which are 
reviewed by Peter 
Ackroyd in the The 
Times Books Page 
next Thursday 
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cept the ABC of facts means anything to him". 

In the event, after drawing a firm distinction 
between "scholars’ Etruria" and “writers’ 
Etruria”, Pallottino pays handsome tribute to 
some of Lawrence's insights and pleads for 
reconciliation between objective enquiry and 
poetic intuition. He concludes that Lawrence’s 
sceptical German may now have become 

a past master in cataloguing ancient loom-weighis, a 
specialist of world renown in the noses and ears or 
statues, a scathing critic of anyone who, in writing a 
book on ancient history or art, may by chance have 
overlooked a loom-weight or made imprecise refer- 
ence to a nose or an ear. But I cannot believe that he 
has become a historian in the true and full meaning of 
the word. Historical research is inconceivable 
without enthusiasm and without passion .... 

Alas for reconciliation! No construct as 
insubstantial as Lawrence's Etruscans-as- 
wished-for could withstand such cordial in- 
terest: "they can’t survive, the faun-faced men, 
with their pure outlines and their strange non- 
moral calm"; and, for better or worse, intuition 
in Etruscan affairs is now the exclusive pre- 
rogative of scholars. The picture on the cover 
of the Olive Press edition of Etruscan Places is 
a fitting memorial to a defunct concern: the 
delight in physical liberation seen in a detail 
from the painted Tomb of the Augurs, careful- 
ly copied in wool by Frieda Lawrence. The 
colours are wrong. 

Much else has changed in Etruria since 
Lawrence’s day. Most significantly in the pre- 
sent context, andent Etruscan life no longer 
has to be reconstructed from tombs alone. 
Sanctuaries and.other new types of non-funer- 
ary site have been excavated, and the results of 
objective enquiry capture the public imagina- 
tion to a politically significant degree. Italian 
students and spedalists are still keen to defend 
the contemporary relevance of Etruscan stu- 
dies: they often do so by pointing to the con- 
siderable quantities of public money spent on 
cultural activities such as those recently engen- 
dered by the state-sponsored Year of the 
Etruscans (of which the nine associated exhibi- 
tions in Tuscany were perceptively reviewed by 
Oswyn Murray in the TLS of August 30, 1985) . 
And the general reader at home and abroad 
has discovered that books about the Etruscans 
do not have to be written by non-experts to be 
worth reading. The latest general survey is a 
case in point. 

Confident and well presented, the "hand- 
book of Etruscan Studies” edited by Larissa 
Bonfante of New York University consists of 
eight authoritative dispatches from the front. 
Nancy Thomson deGrummond, Mario Torelli 

Lost and found 


Teresa Clay 
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Excavations at Sabratha 1948-1951 
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The Punic, Homan and Byzantine city of 
Sabrafoa lies on the coast of Libya about forty 
kilometres west of Tripoli. An extensive pro- 
gramme of clearance and restoration was car- 
ried out in the centre of -it by the Italians in 
1925-42. The monumental complex thus' ex- 
posed, and its context in the development of 
the whole city, was then : stiidied by Kathleen 
Keqyon and John Ward-Perkins over three 
; seasons in 1948^51.. ; , , . 

' "Less evidence for Punic Sabrathg was teco- 
■ vered than might have been hoped: there is not 
a single plan of a pre-Roman building. But we 
. know 'that occupation began in the fifth cCritury 
he, with Stone buUdipgs appearing in the 
second half of the fourth century , and there is 
ejtfdejjtce for a considerable expansion ih the :• 
stscobd century, conne&ted perhaps with grow- 
. irig indeperidence and prosperity in the area 
after the- defeat 1 and destruction of Carthage. 


and Jean Macintosh Turfa set the scene with 
three chapters devoted respectively to redk 
covery, history and international contacts 
Art, architecture and coinage are reviewed by 
Marie-Frangoise Briguet, Friedhelm Prayon 
and David Enders Tripp; and the doyenne of 
English-speaking Etruscan studies, Emeline 
Richardson, contributes a gimlet-eyed intro- 
duction to the language. The whole is prefaced 
by an enthusiastic introduction to current 
priorities in Etruscan research, and Bonfante 
ends the book on a high note with a well- 
informed and stimulating overview of Etruscan 
daily life and afterlife. 

The editor and nearly all her contributes 
have written elsewhere and at greater length 
on their topics, and Richardson and Toreli 
have indeed produced their own surveys of the 
whole field in the comparatively recent past- 
as have many of their peers. Inevitably, there- 
fore, there is a good deal that is familiar in the 
text and the 300 or so illustrations. The latte, 
incidentally, show exclusively artefacts, monu- 
ments and paintings; but the American and 
English audiences at which the book is aimed 
need to see the faccia dei luoghi too, especially 
of an area so topographically various ud 
visually impressive as Etruria. Even half-a- 
dozen panoramic landscapes and/or aerid 
photographs would have added much to the 
historical lifeline provided by Torelli- who, on 
the other hand, scores heavily in his final page 
with the clearest account I know in English of 
the complex but increasingly less obscure 
Hellenistic centuries. Another new and wel- 
come feature of this well-integrated collection 
is Tripp’s succinct guide to Etruscan coinage, 
which to my knowledge has never been treated 
at this level in any language. The same applies 
to de Grummond’s brilliant history of the re* 
discovery of the Etruscans and of their emerg- 
ence (via William of Malmesbury) into Euro- 
pean iconography; her examples range fronn 
late medieval devil at Stratford to Poussin's 
“Mare and Venus” in the Toledo Museum of 
Art. 

Throughout, new and old have been com- 
bined in a way that enables this book to cat« 
effectively for the needs both of beginners and 
of scholars in areas adjacent totheEmiscmab 
space (Iron Age Europe, Classical Grew] 
and time (Mediterranean prehistory, ® 
Roman period). And although the booker® 
directed primarily at those who are past mu- 
ters of Etruscan studies, I suspect that ttey 
will appreciate the guide to the 
literature contained in the vast but ernaw 
apparatus of notes and bibliographies. 


buildings both in the central area and of ««* 
insulae confirm the earthquakes in the ^ 
period, and in ad365. Also interest g 
the excavation of the Antonine Temple, 
to AD166-9, yielded pottery that incited 
bright, glossy red slip-wares 
assigned to the early third centu ^’ * 
plying a re-dating of their flrst a,)p * ^ 
North ip»st- to the 
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century. 
Because 


at least, to 

because oi the earlier clearance ty 
Italians, there is much less evid 
Vandal and Byzantine periods « 
apart from the construction of . . 
especially the former Basilica , w . ^ 

nificently restored by Justinian- . dfr 
howeVet, clear indications of w P 
cay and abandonment, including thew .. . I 

me " t .° f b “ ild “ 1 f ? n J? 01 'be figures leads him to 
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Ihebooks by David Aers and Stephen Knight, 
both in series avowedly committed to novel 
tarpretations, are a disturbing incursion into 
te calm territory of Chaucer criticism, ruled 
fluwghout this century by two very opposed 
pasties, the breezy commonsensicalists and 
feuegetes, who, unlike the Parson, are high- 
ly'tertuer. In his short book, Aers comes 
i&sight to the point: his purpose is to recon- 
street the ideology out of which Chaucer 
note, mid in his opening section he analyses 
lb Nun's Priest's Tale as a male-dominated 
tni(andat those who bridle at this he tellingly 
(poles Huizinga’a observation in 1924 that 
'erotic culture is altogether saturated by male 


Acre's three main chapters are on Chaucer's 
spuentation of Society, of Religion, and of 
linage and Sexual Relations. In the first 
he finds Chaucer's illustration of the 
Restates indicative of the strains imposed 
fofiie feudal order by the new capitalist mer- 
ariKsm, drawing on The Shipman’s Tale , for 
‘japie. The same new spirit infected reli- 
Pus is evident from Chaucer’s venal friars, 
?™oncrs and summoners. Aers’s case here is 
“w over-simplified, in a book devoted to 
“taling literary problems: these clerical vil- 
7?. ” «ys. are simply representative of 
S ** 88 ft was in fourteenth-century 
[K? are not individually reprehensi- 
Ths unconditional anti-clericalism is 
^ra new reading nor one of any historical 
R? l8hoWn by R. W. Southern (whom 
» inri ' amon 8 others. The last chapter, on 
marriflgo, is a vigorous feminist pol- 

taillrl 00 the Ta!cs and Troilus, which 
to l Vale ^ ove 0,1 nnti-socinl force 
must be extirpated (a view reminiscent 
^RoBgcmont). 

b h Chaucer’s phi losopliicol posl- 

fcftwv 0&matic stoicism", based 
{***”». which combined with “proto- 
individualism" to make his works 
conservative. Stephen Knight, 
b i Hiffe ods ant * sympathies are similar, 
"oiid .^ ew of Qwucer, seeing his 
bonal between courtly feudal’ 
mercan t‘lfsm but (risking the 
tbat frels ®bout) 
chapter, on the dream 

1 ktaS? 5™ individual aberration has to 
/ppsted intd -the crviafu 


into ^the society whose whole 
^"R^’^. wainple is "Man it 

^^t k0ftheDucheSs < Kni * ht,s 

b Mrtin'.u 5 ,fft ere P re sentativeness, rather 


WHlrilarify 


pared most of the lavish 

illustrations. Important artefa _ lnca rionpte B ^i 

had been lost, and there were no 

for certain trendies, whl< * te, # 

won evidence unusable. More .. 


t fe,id 

h w l nhases and moil imaginary collective 

jhical phases, 


the pottery 

„ rw to stratigraphical ^^^Wraplementariiv 

. Fot the.Roman period; the arthitecturai stii- ■ ginal marks removed, so that . ?fthere ,and -cannot 

•* Forim area, together with Kathleen ; : rive, material was 

1 Kenypn'sexcavatiops. glve a detailed arid sub- examination, irwM — ‘ * 



m 


Wrapiement^rily ineffectual 
resist her 
running away with 

deyelopmsiit from the Eretlo 


staotiai picture of the rndQUiperital. heart of 1 source, or the defective 

V Sabfatha and \is development frorn 
the fourth cenfrjrjes ad. But. major 

j - 'dpsteftiuiril Kehriclcargricsi'GoiiVirii 

Rebuilding and the strengthening of I pkchaedlogy ‘ 

•.'•pi f . !' ; I * .. • 


.m ureuiony . ■ .u n m Ul i 

.or unttehairi- ; cause for congratulation, in. * 

-tionqily, lucid acu i e , 1 s* 

mBthenirittdf "akchaedloBy of North Africa^ - . ..jS 


Bath”, "Knight", “old 
to Wbrin Is enllghtfiningly ap- 

^RTvSr dCW,e>,de ‘ n tIie nextehap- 
a fi gftre of public action 
'StfmSPfj?' the. private sphere 


te ibe lifted bodily into his 


The Poetrv of the Cqn- 

ifclysrl'v. 3 *.' • ’ • . : 1 1 i 


Peasants’ Revolt progress in reverse, from 

Plareto c°h, ■ rbUry ’ ° CCUpying the same 
Chaucer s sympathies as the Floren- 
tine plague did in Boccaccio's and Sercambi’s 
Predictably his socio-economic approach 
works best in the many tales where the cash- 
nem is prominent (as in the Wife’s “ai is for to 
fh p ’ i n the Fr,ar_Summ °ner exchange or 

Tal€ ' Again ’ il is a WOrld of 

ai thorny failing to embrace successfully the 
energy of the new individualist mercantilism 
Like many previous Chaucer criticisms, 
Knights procedure works least well in the 
religious stories. Roger Ellis’s Patterns of 
Religious Narrative in the Canterbury Tales 
courageously takes on these less inviting tales 
(though’ by neatly defining “religious" as “ex- 
plicitly using Christian authorities", he man- 
ages to co-opt the Nun's Priest’s Tale to leaven 
the bntch). Abandoning any pretence to an 
overall view of the Tales or any binding 
assumption about order or date, Ellis catego- 
rizes the religious tales in three groups: 
straightforward translations (Clerk, Prioress, 
Second Nun and Melibee)-, tales which adapt 
their sources so as to seem to be spoken on the 
pilgrimage (Man of Law, Monk and Physi- 
cian); tales where the literary and religious are 
in harmonious balance (Pardoner, Nun's 
Priest). Early on Ellis betrays impatience with 
the inadequacy of some tales by turning 
facetious in his paraphrases (in Melibee, Dame 
Prudence “loses her cool and tteats her fro- 
ward pupil to an angry face”) but his inter- 
pretations of the tales he is sympathetic to are 
admirable. The best is his reading of the Physi- 
cian’s Tale which, in addition, contains a bril- 
liant suggestion: for from rhyme-royal being 
Chaucer's most exalted form, as the stories 
increase in complexity and seriousness they 
approximate to the condition of the Tales as a 
whole, reflecting this by their use of the 
"home" form, the rhyming couplet. The book 
is not very consistent in method (the categories 
invite comparison with Borges’s arbitrary cata- 
logue of dogs, a parallel made before in the 
criticism of Chaucer), and the lack of any over- 
all conception of the Tales remains a defi- 
ciency. But Ellis is very well versed in Chaucer 
criticism and judicious in his assessment of it, 
as well as flawlessly reliable in his textual refer- 
ences (uniquely so, it must be said, among the 
books under consideration here). 

C. David Benson's Chaucer’s Drama of Style 
argues “beyond the dramatic theory" to claim 
that (lie primary achievement of the Canter- 
bury Tales is to manifest a different “poetic" 

(and “poet”) in each of its narratives. This is 
not simply a matter of genre, to regard the 
work as a narrative Summa or an “Encydor 
paedia of Kinds"; the contrasts are as much 
within genres as between them, something 
which is very well shown in the chapter on 
fabliaux. Most of what Benson says is true, if 
unambitious; much that is familiar and uncon- 
troversial is offered as new (the pages on the 
Shipman’s Tale, for example), often supported 
by obvious lexical statistics, readily dedudble 
from Tatlock and Kennedy's Concordance. It 
is odd too to expose the absurdities of the 
extreme dramatic criticisms, such as Lumian- 
sky’s, nearly twenty years after they were de- 
molished by Jordan and Mann: Benson'S is a 
lively and readable book, but it is greatly over- 
praised by the distinguished Chaucerians cited 
in its blurb (as "Johnsonian” and “the most 
illuminating since Muscatine”). The-nfefy of 
the minor adjustments Benson makes to the 
consensus shows how salutary the new 
readings are. . ^ • 

In The Pearl Poem in Middle and Modern 
English (110pp. LanhamMD: University Press 
of America. $22.50; paperback, $ 9 . 95 . 0,8191 
5811 9) William Vantuono offers a new edition 
and translation of the Middle English text. In 
layout, the edition - three stanzas of twelve 
fines each (o a page, with Vantuono s veree 
translation facing - matches the thirty-six line 
MS folios, while the introduction examines the 

main scholarly debates concerning manuscript, 

S3 the poem’s theme and structure since 
Rfehard M6rris’s l864 edition for theEprfy 
Enelisli Text Society. Vantuono considers it 
conedvabte’ "that Pearl was written for a 

! * 

. . - V.'V- •• nI •” ; • .*• ‘ * “■ 


lement 


This substantial and attractive book 
should be warmly welcomed, a. r. Maxwell- 

Hyslop s translation of The Dictionary of Classical 
Mythology by Pierre QrimaJ, originally published in French in 
1951 , is a work at once authoritative andpompiete. Anyone 
who has ever-lost hls way in ihe.coitipleKgeh^atogies of the 
Greek gods.^pd heroes will value thefo.ri^ d^neaiogical 
tables; schoJirsWill appreciate, the.^p^rbly detailed 
references. ancient sources for eaih ehbv, as well as 
the helpfuf^md modernized) table Of sbuifde^ in which care 
has been t^frto list the editions wiiidh feltnost easily 

arrPRSihlP'ftitFnnlieh Priri/larr. wl' J I .■ 


accessibleJ^f^English readers (especitiM'aihd relevantly, the 

Loeb Clas^caf; Library), and there is : a. full; Index The 

black-and-white illustrations are copious and pertinent. 

My sampling of the entries and .referenC^found an 
impressive -standard of accuracy; the genetous cross- 
referencing: given makes browsing an almost mandatory 
pleasure, «Vd ft will indeed be a learned reader who does not 
find something he did not previously kriowibn almost 
every page:' .. 

For a longtime there has been a need-to replace the useful 
but very outdated Classical D/ctibh^/yOf-tempriere. For 
factual and historical matters this was dorve years ago by the 
Oxford Classical Dictibhir^md^^Si publication of 
Pierre Grimafs D/ct/onafg of Ct?s$i03$thology, 

Lempriere ctfi£finaliy be for 

books which Ifeiave hono$||^^ 

* • * ^ •&’ H- c. Leach TLS 8lh August 1986 


by Pierre 


foke out an annuiJ subKripUort fe we^ll ^ncf Wu 52 issues plus a copy of 

The Dictionary of Classical MythorogypubllaliW byBlackwdl (worth £22.50) free. Sfrnply 
complete the coupon below and send it with your remittance to the address shown. 

^Subscription rates: OK Canada (Air Freight) $75, 

Please send me a years subscription to The Times Uter^^u^^TnToZ^ * 
my free copy of The Dlcdonaiy of Classical Mythology. 

Name — * icwm 

Address •: ' 


a) I enclose my cheque for £/(J.S.$ 
Supplements. 


made payable to The Times 


b) Please charge my credit card ' Signed — - _ 

£/US$ tHHHt mmh 

Date please Uck □ ^ 

Card No. 


□ 


D 


. ■ . , . . . , ,i,i, . 

Please send this coupon together with your payment to: Urida Bartlett, The Times 
Literary Supplement, Priory House, St. John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX, England. 
Offer Is open to new subscribers only and closes on June 30 1 987. 

Please note that delivery outside the OK can take up to 28 days: * 
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Taking the mouthful 


In the Eastern Dream 


Ashok Bery 


STEPHEN ALTER 
The Godchild 
161pp. Deutsch. £9.95. 
023397963 8 


Stephen A Iter's third novel, like his first. Neg- 
lected Lives, is set on the margins of what Ind- 
ian politicians and journalists call the “main- 
stream" of Indian society. The earlier book 
dealt largely with the dwindling Anglo-Indian 
community of a decoying hill station; The God- 
child centres on- a small town called Pipra, 
distinguished from hundreds of similar places 
by its mission hospital and the associated 
Christian community. 

The novel is peopled with the displaced. Dr 
Fry, an American, has spent his whole working 
life in India; Gaul am. the local pastor's son, 
a bristling, rebellious young man, renounces 
his parents' religion; tribal villagers scrape 
together a meagre living in the nearby hills. 
The protagonist, Patricia Crawford, was aban- 
doned as a baby at the hospital, adopted by an 
American couple, and brought up in the placid 
suburban world of Hartford, Connecticut. 
Twenty years later, she returns to Pipra to bury 
the ashes of the missionary responsible for her 
adoption and to discover the truth about her 
past. If this summary suggests a conventional 
search for roots and origins, the outcome sub- 
verts any such easy formula: Patricia Finds that 
she has, in a sense, several sets of parents. 

Alter, an American, was bom- and still lives 
-in India. He is, like his protagonist, both of 
and not of India. Perhaps because of this he 


registers its strong physical impact, the disturb- 
ing visceral effect that sights and smells can 
hnvc on the visitor, the apparently casual, even 
brutal, disregard for other lives or other forms 
of life. Patricia, outwardly Indian but Amer- 
ican by upbringing, confronts the country 
through a series of physical experiences. Shock 
and distaste (at a fellow traveller's habit of 
spitting paan juice on the floor of their shared 
train compartment, at a group of children ston- 
ing a pair of mating dogs, or at the slaughtering 
of a chicken) give way to acceptance, an 
acceptance enacted by taking mouthfuls of 
chicken and rice from the hand of Mamta, the 
tribal woman she has thought of as her mother. 

Aller's unhurried, restrained prose conveys 
the texture of daily life through such observed 
detail, and quietly hints at larger meanings. He 
tries, though, to do more. The godchild of the 
title is not just Patricia, whose visit eases and 
liberates the lives of Dr Fry and Gautam. At 
the beginning of the book, Gautam -one of the 
narrators - and the young Mamta visit a fair- 
ground, where they see the other, symbolic, 
godchild: Siamese twins preserved in a bottle 
of alcohol. Gautam too moves from shock to 
acceptance: “I no longer felt revulsion or 
nausea, no pity or sadness. It was not a beast, 
but entirely human, not dead but immortal." 

This connection between Patricia and the 
twins is reinforced by her early description of 
herself as an “unformed, embryonic woman”. 
But the graft of the symbol on the observation 
and realism of Patricia's story doesn't take 
properly. The symbolism reads as an attempt 
to manufacture a portentousness which the rest 
of the novel cannot support. This is a pity, 
because there is an attractively unemphatic 
solidity in most of Aiter's writing. 


Dick Davis 


ROBERT IRWIN 
The Arabian Nightmare 
282pp. Viking. £10.95. 
0670816612 


ni May 29 ‘987 CHILDREN'S BOOKS 

[old confinement 


iHiorah S ingmaster 


The first sentence of The Arabian Nightmare 
reads “For a long time I used to go to bed 
early”, and if that seems familiar so will much 
else in this allusive Fantasy; there is for instance 
a talking ape called Wasso. and a vivisectionist 
who as his victim dies murmurs “Each man kills 
the thing he loves", and so on. Even the title 
looks like a pun on The Arabian Nights . and 
sure enough in the course of the protagonist’s 
convoluted wanderings through fifteenth-cen- 
tury Cairo he meets up with one Yoll, a story- 
teller who claims to be in the process of writing 
a “compendium of stories loosely related to 
one another” to be called One Thousand 
Nights and One Night. Whether we think of 
this as chutzpah or parasitism or simply the 
result of reading too much Borges and Calvin© 
too deep into the night, it certainly makes for 
some entertainingly facetious prose. 

The plot concerns an English pilgrim (and 
spy) who gets drawn into a Cairo underworld 
of necromancers, prostitutes, beggars and pro- 
fessional story-tellers, whose dieams gradually 
become more real than his waking life, and 
who is told slory after story emphasizing that 
illusion and reality are shifting and unreliable 
categories. Soon we are among people who do 
not know whether they are dreams or real; 
who, when they pass between sleep and wake- 
fulness, cannot decide whether the world they 
have left is the real one or the dreamt. 


The mix cn sa'nc is convincingly created 
the stench, squalor, poverty and disease tit 
made so palpable that the hero's grady 
absorption into the world of which they are 
part reads almost like a myth of degradation 
stripping away of everything that might savour 
of dignity, purpose or virtue. The fantasy- ILuison Ashley 
particularly the rather portentous sexual fan- 1W0670808640 
tasy - is not so deftly done; it lacks both the : C, Kestrel. £5.95 each 

insouciance of its mcdievnl Arabic forebear 

and the resonance of its more recent modeh. 


IV dreams within dreams and stories^ 

tries to forestall criticism by having his chatav •' ¥-1 [C . 1 , . t . 1 

ters express the reader's irritations (“Ah w r i l® 1 * st ^ e 15 P e PP erct " \ 1 ^ n,, Ppy 1 '■>- 
not the ape and the lady in the garden maW'j .< lhe ml " c,, " r!lclcr * mlsl " uk ' r ' 
bat the irritations remain. AtonepoJSI (ataKguamateed to evoke teenage sym- 
the eltaracters attempts to break .KS , ».»l.on ,s forced ..n Francts at /Vo- 

insubstantiality by roundly declaring^ ^ ’£\ wh , c ." ¥ A “ n L ? ns 
[men] forage inside their unwashed Met" «lhe hateful F.nleyn yrel and akes her 

hidden treasures and their talk is dsn":, k* 1 ™ “ d '" s tl,rc " Tl « 

. I havecometofigbttb V ihii^embersof sonic unspeeitiederank 

Redempdon cS,t<: ; ng, ° '^Tentp e and live hy 

nks as laid down by the sinister-sounding 


dreams and visions . 

Eastern Dream . . 
found in dreams." Hear hear, murmurs lie ■ 
bemused reader, but inevitably this would-be ; 


adL When the War comes only members 
deliverer is himself revealed to be a comp, on- : JleTemplewiHbe saved. The Tyrclls’ house 
ised part of the dream-world. : ^.ve fortress barricaded against the 

Though the book is not long there is a nofc *They live on food that ,s kept siock- 
able flagging of inventiveness once we arepai ' d-the cellar, some of it dating back twen- 
the halFway mark; having set up his mpT wThegtrlsstudyathomeand we.rdrab 
rious situations, Irwin seems a little uusureel J»*hrttam by theeldest. Rosgrana. 
what to do with them. But despite this stnictu- : Mmos protests against a way of life that 
ral uncertainty (whith could be defended u : «.» tmpnsonment she Is threatened 

deliberate, though not, I think, convincing!,)' ■ 1 “ ffl i; nl 10 “ T ' ra ,P le for " cr “ sh 
there are many felicitous touches, some good;; ""obediencelfhis fulls to convert her 
jokes and a believably gruesome evocator lent to “that place” from which no 
the squalor of a medieval Middle Eastern *:>*“■ atraos P here of <>« house, 


as compensation. 


Plans for redemption 


A people’s provocations 


Savkar Altfnel 


JAKOVLIND 
.The Inventor 
144pp. Methuen. £9.95. 
0413533905 


Emmanuel Borovsky, the inventor of the bat- 
tery-operated fountain-peri, the electric scis- 
sors and the radio hat, js a worried man. An 
alligator farm he had bought in the Cayman 
Islands has turned out to be a worthless invest- 
. ment, leaving him without the capital to de- 
velop his latest and most ambitious invention, 
the Redempdon Machine, a super-computer 
which, by taking the decisions for the disposal 
■' of the planet’s. resources out of human hands, 
Will at last make Social justice 'a reality. - 
In an effort to find financial assistance, 
Emmanuel embarks on a journey cbAt takes 
him To Reykjavik, Berlin, Amsterdam,' New 
York and Jerusalem, and brings him into con- 
tact with several members of the new diaspora 
made up of refugees from the Holocaust, who 
are described in a series of Letters to his brother 
Boris, a London doctor. One of those Emman-: 
. uel meets is a banker who wank ; to breed 
kosher pigs so that Christian, Jew and Muslim 
can at lpst share the same table and a new age 
- of peace and harmony can begin; another be- 
lieves himself to be the reincarnation of Sabb- 
• tai Zvj, the seventeenth-century (Turkish Jew 
! who proclaimed himself the Messiah, and, is 
determined to show that: everyone in recent 
i .history Was secretly Jewish, including Moshe . 

Zung, better known ns Mao Tse-tung; a third 
1 comes from Tiflis, is quite possibly a . KGB 


indulgently inventive, the novel is not merely 
an exercise in cleverness, and what this prolific 
author is trying to say is almost painfully clear. 
Lind obviously believes that the grandiose 
schemes of his eccentric characters have little 
chance of success, but still retains a certain 
admiration for the Jewish messianic tradition 
they spring from and knows that, barring a 
return to the lost innocence of Eden (the re- 
ward which the happy but improbable ending 
in a way bestows on Emmanuel), such attempts 
mil continue to be made. It is suggested both 
that any clear-cut solution to humanity’s prob- 
lems can only be a fiction and that fiction itself, 
or art, is the only real refuge. In one way or 
another, all men have to invent their salvation, 
even though, as Emmanuel's favourite passage 
in Job has it, “The righteous and the widked are 
equal before. God, who holds all mankind in 
contempt and laughs at the trial of the inno- 
cent.* 1 


John Melmoth 


M. 8. POWER 
A Darkness in the Eye 
212pp. Heinemann. £10.95. 
0434599611 


What distinguishes this volume from its pit* ■ I) 
decessors is the growing recognition on al 
sides that the struggle is achieving nothing ud 
a conviction, based on no apparent evidence, 
that a political solution is a possibility. The p* d . T ;Jo Ashford 
lags - Seamus Reilly, sol-disant IRA g°™. r c 


Recent feuding within the INLA has given 
M. S. Power's A Darkness in the Eye , the final 
volume of the “Children of the North" trilogy, 
an added topicality. The trilogy as a whole is 
devoted to the proposition that shaping events 
to One’s will requires a special kind of nastiness 
and fanaticism. It is also very much a minority 
interest. The people of Belfast keep their 
heads down and . somehow manage to cling to 
normal lives; they are excluded from the “in- 
comprehensible circle of murder and reprisal" 
that shapes relations between the RUC, the 
IRA and the Army. 


(roguishly: “I made him an offer hem*J,:&HCKGiuCE 
refuse") and Inspector (“Mr") Break Its Neck 

the RUC - are in agreement. They Oxford University Press. £6.95. 

God that the fanatics and the politicians mo. . 
the do-gooders and the meddlers would p- 


vanish and leave Grice, winner of the 1977 

sort out theirown problems MVora , outstnnding ch j|- 


no longer one nnothei ■ tot a ijjUHjJ and ihe Imi Waililmkiis 
R A hetween the hawks aid ' 0 „ *&**' Pushed posthumously. Is 

ty s death is leaked on fcfcbat. I, i, nDt autobiographical 

group of IRA hardliners was reap™ [_ J . J u.WmkNtlj l Mi* n * a. 


Accessories to the act 


life locked windows and the garden sur- 
ged by high walls and barbed wire, is 
[^conveyed and suspense is maintained to 
:. There are some gruesome mo- 


«MrTyrell kills a cat that Frauds lets 
mlo Mil house (lie hns previously squashed a 
L.innry), and although Francis is about thir- 
teen, readers of this age may find the book 
distressing. There is no attempt at a comfort- 
able hnppy ending and the book leaves an un- 
pleasant taste in the mouth. 

‘‘Yuk’’ in Hating Alison Ashley is a compul- 
sive liar, a hypochondriac and a snob She 
conceives an uncontrollable hatred for Alison 
Ashley, a new girl at her school who is every- 
thing that she, Yuk. is not. But by Drama 
Night at the school summer camp, her hatred 
has heen transited into best-friendship, with 
both girls' advantages and disadvantages neat- 
ly hnlanced. Yuk’s chief advantage is her chao- 
tic family and home which are entertainingly 
and even affectionately described, from the 
clutter on the kitchen table - including fake 
eyelashes and the cat - to her hippomaniac 
younger sister Jedda who has converted her 
half of their shared bedroom into a pretend 
stable and race course. 

My chief criticism of Robin Klein’s books, 
and this is strengthened by reading her earlier 
Games (also published by Viking Kestrel), is 
her lack of emotional warmth: the orphan 
Francis in People Might Hear You never gives a 
thought to her dead parents and her aunt seems 
devoid of any love for her; the Tyrell children 
never refer to their dead mother and exhibit no 
filial feeling for their tyrannical father. In 
Hating Alison Ashley, Alison's mother’s lack of 
affection for her is glossed over, compensated 
for, we must suppose, by the friendship of the 
ghastly Yuk. Characters bristle with anger and 
resentment in a hard world where the softer 
human qualities play little part. This imbalance 
is not likely to worry the avid young adult 
reader for whom Robin Klein is writing so 
successfully. 


keep among wolves 


only bo one punishment. 


Roz Kaveney 


JEREMY REED 
Blue Rock 
176pp. Cape. £9.95, 
0224024345. 


When a poet leaves his or her natural habitat 
and commits a work of prose fiction, there is 
. always a question; why? What was there that 
could not otherwise be said? Sylvia Hath did it 


o.i 

agent, and has a plan for pitting a gtant Star of. objectivbway’tban.her poetry, allowed'; Ran- 
Dayid into orbit. . - dall Jarrell did it because pro$e fiction Is q more 

Meanwhile, as Boris's letters in reply* Indi- nauiralvebicle'thao verse, in ourertf, for ebar- 
cate, not all Is welUt home. The doctors fifth - actcr a^a^sinqtlon and the wisecrack; Jeremy 
wife, Oksaimi an Eskimofrom -Siberia, has; Reed does it fnordertospinqu^ £t length sotoe 
said to .him, “You: are fpcldng happy, basfoK jejunri speculations about Identity and style, 
and, rather than argue with a woman brought' .and to present^ hi inordinate detail the care 
Up to rip bears limb from limb and bite; stqak * historic? of his'charqcter?.’. ,['■ ” 


Claudette, formerly the mistress of both'men. 
Spike dies mysteriously in a fog, possibly led to 
his death by his victims; Claudette conspires to 
retrieve from Moravia ftn alburn of old photos 
which seems to be her soul; David tries to take 
oveT Moravia's identity and succeeds to the 
extent of being telepathiCa.ily traumatized by 
his violent death. The problem with all of this is 
less its exoticism than the characters’ tendency 
to blur into each other in ways other than those 
Intended. 

As the characters find identity besieged, the 
styles pf the prpre fictions most of them are 
Writing converge worryingly (though Reed has 
taken insufficient care tp individualize those 
styles in the first place) . it is neyer an especially 
■' good idea tp write pastiche of genres one feels 
no 'affection for, arid 1 Rped'p fragments of 
tough-guy tbrij|er especially lack .conviction. 

There deems little ground, hi this novel’s 
dialectic, between entire Ires of re# and sanity, 
and a posturing narcissism in Which identity is 




nice man. Deadly as they come 
enables Power to make his most dot 
sis of the psychology of terrorism ' 
some ways Reilly represents the aa« 
urban guerrillahood - dispassio . 
denying, he nevertheless fancies hlm» i 

pert on wine. His fondness 
tlon combines with a sense of apoauyp^ 
are all dead in this blighted * an ■ 
the! “orphan of terror’’ - “lam the rejl 
• Power's account of the kind o to ^ 
of killing for an idea is by no means 
as that . found, for example, in 
Doris | Lessing, but Is not witho^l ^ 
point heinsist3 op isthatterro 
part-time occupation of family > 
repressed or anxious, nuinmg » 

therefore the ra ° re al ®^“£ Bna8 ingie«* • 
Taken as a trilogy, rather than 
published in three instalments, jw ,^. M 
the North is, in one sense, 

development. All that has happe 


tu ° r ov ® r ’ Nothing is allowed to 
^ ow °f the narrative writ- 
'ifcJr' 1 P^n and It is easy to identify 
■ year-old hero, Gareth Pritch- 
t for his survival in a hostile 
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m .v ^ en Mb aunt dies, 
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. fact, however, He ,i? going mad. \ adolescent cri^s, 1 which, apari; fronts the ysuai , 1 built' from accessories' ..apj^ bv'. an obsessive, - generation of terrorists has gm ' ’ rt ti 

JakoVUnd’s second novel written ih English ; MxuaramhlguitieS r mWutire,q;tMden^rt ’ momfint.by-momentV clinical: observation of more moderate, while ayouneers^ ^ 

• (lhe first was Travels to theEnn, 1982) contains. l - ••-<-•••• - - ‘ ■ - ■ A*nt as “ 

a remark Which hostile. Readers might wish 
see as a comment on .the book Itself. "Strong , 
stuff”, Boris writes to his brother at one point 
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simple style 
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finds a dead chick. His horror at What he has 
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A Wooiicut by J. J. Craitdville, first p ublisheit in 1838, to Ulus trait the fable, "Le pat deterre el fepm defer", by 
La Fontaine: taken from Fables, edited bv Anne Stevenson Hobbs (M4pp. Victoria and Albert Museusm. CV. VS. 
0 948107 12 X). 


disappears from sight. He escapes and is be- 
friended by Tom Hard-Up, a charismatic rover 
with a fine singing voice who takes him to a 
ruined church inhabited by tramps, paid to 
attend services by a crazed but saintly clergy- 
man, Mr Price. It takes Gareth some time to 
realize that Tom Hard-Up is a cruel thief who is 
hoping to prosper from Oareth’s inheritance. 
But, after many adventures, Gareth at last 
takes the initiative, tries to save Jago from the 
tramps who raid Cefn for money, and is ulti- 
mately able to prove that Jago’s will was forged 

.. 'n.* J '^ n C withQUt r ih*^ wlK ^^! WJ1 ^^^ l ^ g ° r The Oak ami the Ash. Many of the characters Gareth encounten 

the Bnghton Bombing RejilrtdifoiS*'* *' l» mining communities near nre memorable eccentrics, finely drawn with 

or cmnsent °.f the central com; like the one he was brought up the detailed observation of id.osynerac.es. 
to be appalled » nd “ y B ^ taw on hia wartime expertcnco Even the blackest villains have then ledeeimag 

has appare n ^ to b? takena e | ^|k^ |||[e w mny .H mA ., n . Mr% bul it qualities: Jago looks after a mad sister and 

cause he hnnded those response aj jafto plausible sad authentic quality. Tom Hard-Up cheers the lives of the miserable 

RUC in the full knowledge that s(ory th a n Vuo S t of his group of vagrants living in the church. Gareth 

" . himsel f Is diffident and uncertain at the begin- 

ning of the story, but, unlike the heroes of 
many children’s adventure stories, who have 
the advantage of omniscience at an early age, 
adversity brings out the strengths of his charac- 
ter and he learns from his experiences. Gnce s 
descriptions of riature are vivid and often set 
the atmosphere, such as that of the moon blan- 
ching at the prospect of the violence and blood- 
shed it might be called upon to witness. The 
book ends with the ancient ceremony of the 
burning of twelve bushes on the hill to see in 
the new year. It symbolizes the aecepramee of 
Gareth by his fellow shepherds, and his new 
fife. Water Break Its Neck n an unusuali 
perceptive and evocative story, typical of the 
work of this skilled writer. • • . 
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Ugly sisters 

Alice H. G. Phillips 

MARILYN SACHS 
Baby Sister 

147pp. Oxford University Press. £5.95. 
0192715674 

Marilyn Sachs's Baby Sister looks at first like 
another Cinderella for teenagers: plain, ordin- 
ary younger sibling Idolizes her beautiful, re- 
markable sister, who in the course of the story 
is exposed as the selfish being she is - thus 
making it all right for little sister to have her 
gorgeous ex-boyfriend. But the emotions in- 
voked are so violent as seriously to strain the 
book's generally realistic texture, and even the 
not very thoughtful teenage reader will wonder 
what else is going on here. 

There is a hysterical undertone to the book - 
as there was to Sachs’s previous novel for 
young people, The Fat Girl. Sisters are some- 
times bound by strange ties, but fifteen-year- 
old Penny's obsession with seventeen-year-old 
Cass feels unnatural. Penny has no interests of 
her own, except going to funerals of casual 
acquaintances; she spends her time secretly 
reading Cass’s diary and keeping Cass and her 
boyfriend, Gary, under surveillance. Cass's in- 
termittent attentions to Penny are manic, and 
utterly misguided. Yet when Cass leaves for 

Magic hair 

Emma Letiey 

JACQUELINE WILSON 

The Power of the Shade 

223pp. Oxford University Press. £6.95.. 

0192715682 


The Power of the Shade is the story of two 
teenage girls; carrot-haired, unsophisticated 
May, and fascinating, precocious Selina whose 
mother is a fortune-teller and reputed to be a 
witch. It seems an unlikely friendship from the 
start; then rivalry between the two girls comes 
to the fore when a new teacher. Robin Camp- 
bell, the writer, comes to spend a term at their 
school. With, her special power - shown, she 
believes, by her red hair - May decides to 
charm him and for once get the better of 
Selina. This Is, the start of the girls! adventures 
and experiments with magic, including their 
ludicrous efforts to bum effigies of Bruno, 
Selina’s boyfriend, and Robin Campbell. 

The vagaries of May’s and Selina’s 
friendship. May’s infatuation with Robin, the 
portrayal of her constricting and, at. times, 
problematic family life with her grandparents 
and aunt and her grandfather's death, are sym- 
pathetically and sensitively handled. Inipress- 
ive ; tifo isthe girls’ languageand idlonv, Mich. 


university midway through the book. Penny 
sinks into a serious depression which lasts for 
months. That Cass should mistreat and finally 
break with the weak-willed Gary, and that he 
should end up engaged to Penny, is credible, 
but Cass's emotionally violent response to the 
engagement is not. And all this takes place 
against the unpleasantly crude background of 
the girls' parents screaming at each other or the 
mother whining because the father is avoiding 
her by working late (funnily enough, he is n 
psychologist). 

What seems to be going on beneath the plot 
is a debate on the female character and female 
roles. Sachs obviously means to demonstrate 
that ordinary girls can be heroines, that 
they should choose their own values, among 
which the domestic and the traditional are still 
available to them; and that ambition may be 
self-centred. But the author's tendencies to- 
wards exaggeration and extremes render ail of 
her characters unlikeable, and makes their 
story appear more stunted than life-affirming. 
Cass is made to behave ludicrously and is then 
frozen out of the ending; the mother becomes 
as mindless and unsympathetic a travel agent 
as she was a housewife; and men remain mar- 
ginal. Penny, deep in unrelievedly materialistic 
plans presented by Sachs as pure and whole- 
some, is left sewing her wedding dress like 
some grim little Fury. 


steers clear of self-consciousness and a patroniz- 
ing tone. Jacqueline Wilson employs a striking 
narrative technique: the realistic matter of 
family, school and social life is punctuated by 
May’s own stories; written initially for the 
admiring Robin, these anarchic, quirky inter- 
polations develop from a fairly straightforward 
narrative of May's day written as a classroom 
exercise, through dream-like pieces, to surreal 
and eerie sequences with the flavour of re-cast 
fairy-tales. . 

At the start of the book, May intends to 
follow in the footsteps of her dead mother and 
become an artist; in the course of the story she 
changes her mind in fovour of a career as a 
writer. Her own creative output, carefully in- 
cluded within the novel, convinces the reader 
that her decision is well fouhded. The author's 
method is assured as she blends In this every- 
day, yet pertinent, issue. with the elements of 
magic and fantasy. 

In the issues with yrtilcli it engages anil the 
manner in which it i* written, the book seems 
confidently aware of its intended audience. Its 
one weak point is in' the rather stereotyped 
characterization of Selina's unmbtherly, super- 
cilious mother. Otherwise, the cast of personae 
is wolj developed and the book is assured, 
witty dnd humorous - one of the most defensi- 
ble current offerings' to a “young adult”, audi*- 
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4BY. 82pp.; plaus. £10 (paperback). ■ 
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William Blake Trust, 90 Great Russell Street, London I 
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Blake, William Must rations of the Book of Job, I 

limited edition I 

William Blake Trust. £1,600. j 
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